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self-governing and what nations and tribes are not; and, 
if not, why not? There is not a ruler in the world who 
would venture to state in plain terms, such as President 
Theodore or Emperor William often use, the law or the 
custom which is accepted as binding in the international 
relations of the strong governments. 


& 


IN all the controversy about athletics in colleges one 
party always takes the ground that through sports 
students work off their superfluous energies, which other- 
wise might lead them into mischief. The argument would 
be good if the intercollegiate game furnished for the great 
majority of students anything more athletic than sitting 
on ‘‘the bleachers” and yelling at the proper time. In 
the old days, before intercollegiate games were arranged, 
the sports attracted the body of the students, and every- 
body who chose could take a hand. Men played base- 
ball for. the fun of it. Now they sit on benches and see 
other men play. The more sports the boys have the 
better, if they are of such a nature and quality that all 
can engage in them, that the weak may find in them the 
means of growing strong, and the strong work off their 
surplus energy, leaving them more fit for study. 


se 


It is a daily surprise, when reading very respectable 
papers, to find speculations concerning a war with Japan 
which have no reason for publication excepting a desire 
to attract readers. But every hint of suspicion concern- 
ing Japan, every surmise about her war-making intentions, 
every suggestion that she is preparing to take. Hawaii 
and the Philippines, is an incitement to war. The 
Spanish War was brought on by just such hints to the 
people, magnified many times by diabolic art, until our 
populace was in a state of hysterical excitement, ready 
for war at<the slightest provocation. Taunts, sneers, 
innuendoes,and half truths may excite suspicion and 
may, arouse, antagonism of feeling, and cause such tension 
that an outbreak of war is a relief. Woe unto the men 
who now put even the weight of a belligerent finger into 
the scale when peace and war are in the balance! 
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So long as the life of Shakespeare remains a mystery 
and we are ignorant of what we should expect to be the 
well-known facts in his career, it is vain to expect such 
accurate knowledge of what happened before the Four 
Gospels were written as would give us certainty concern- 
ing all the facts in the life of Jesus, or even concerning his 
opinions on some important subjects. No explanation, 
heterodox or orthodox, has ever given us anything but 
a fragmentary account of primitive Christianity. It is 
possible that some day discoveries in the sands of Egypt 
may bring to light documents which will explain to us 
the origin of the New Testament, and give us something 
like a complete picture of the life of Jesus. While we 
have no inclination to accept the theory that Jesus was 
in any sense identical with the deity, we have little 
patience with liberal critics who fail to see the extraor- 
dinary signs of greatness in a career which was measured 
by months and not by many years, and yet, while itself 
wrapped in mystery, left results with which all the world 
must reckon to-day. 


Many years ago Rev. J. B. Harrison was sent south by 
the New York Tribune to look into the Southern problem. 
Among many interesting things which he reported we 
remember one. An old negro who had made $30,000 
by some unaccountable good fortune, had begun to edu- 
cate himself and to read good books. He said: ‘‘I 
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should like to see Plutarch, Socrates, and Abraham 
Lincoln together. I think there would be more fun than 
there ever was in this world at one time.’’ Now ‘the 
old darkey who could say that might not have in him 
the stuff of which a white man’s intellect is made, 
but he had something out of which an intellect could 
be wrought which would be good enough to serve the 
purposes of a civilized man. To say this is not equiva- 
lent to saying that he ought to marry a white man’s 
daughter. He would be a fool if he did. This negro 
evidently was no fool. To say this is not to deny that 
some horrible blunders were committed after the Civil 
War in a humane but mistaken attempt to treat the 
colored man as if he were a man and a brother. 


The Fourth of July. 


There are Americans who call themselves cosmopoli- 
tans. Patriotism has become to them a word of narrow 
meaning. They are not citizens of any one land. They 
are citizens of the world. Very well, let them be so; but 
there is no part of the world in which they will not find 
themselves challenged by the American flag and the love 
of country, to stand up to their noblest ideals and to all 
the precepts of fair play and brotherhood which may en- 
title them to claim cosmopolitan citizenship. 

While we must admit that for myriads of our fellow- 
citizens and their children the national holiday brings 
first of all the thought of a good time, an outing in the 
open air with plenty to eat and drink, and opportunity to 
make a noise, so long as they desire it and their ear- 
drums can stand the racket, we also note the fact that 
the martial spirit and the spirit of hatred are dying out of 
the celebration. That our Irish fellow-citizens regard 
the day as a good time to show their hatred of British 
tule is evident enough. Especially is this feeling shown 
on Bunker Hill Day, which would hardly be celebrated 
as it is without their help. But even with them, at least 
with their children, this is coming to be a reminiscence 
rather than a present reality. One curious and mis- 
directed outbreak of the feeling against Great Britain is 
shown in Boston where, upon the Old State House, appear 
the British lion and unicorn. Now one would think that 
an Irishman, looking at these things, captured from Great 
Britain, would chuckle with delight, and show these 
trophies to his children as relics of the time when once 
King George ruled Boston before his redcoats were driven 
out. This is the only logical way of regarding these 
trophies captured from Great Britain. But, instead of 
taking it in this philosophical way and cherishing the 
lion and the unicorn, the demand every now and then is 
made that they be taken down and thrown to the scrap 
heap, in contempt of their origin. 

For many years the bells have rung, cannon have roared, 
and many noises have been made, some of warlike origin 
and meaning, and others just noise and nothing else. 
But the warlike thrill is passing. The holiday ceases to 
be military and becomes social and domestic, people 
seeking the woods and the seashore rather than the 
parade grounds. By and by it may happen that there 
will not be guns and cannon enough to celebrate the day 
inthe old fashion. Evenif the cannonremain,ammunition 
may not be at hand, and skilled gunners may be wanting. 
We may even be afraid by and by to fire a cannon. The 
effort to make Independence Day a quiet and decorous 
moral and intellectual observance will probably fail and 
probably it ought to fail, because the turbulence of the 
day, if well directed, is an outlet of superfluous energies, 
which is needed. In the humdrum life which we lead in 
business, it is a good thing for men to break loose now 
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and then and tire themselves out with mere sport and 
nonsense. Intellectual men and women of high degree, 
when they dare to let themselves go, know that they are 
the better for an hour or a day now and then of unre- 
strained merriment and boisterous good cheer. Even so 
cold-blooded a critic as Leslie Stephen confessed with 
something like pride that, when in America last, he found 
himself at a baseball game joining the boys in their shouts 
for victory. How to be vigcrous without losing one’s 
temper, how to be boisterous without excess, how to be 
energetic in competition without desire to rob one’s 
neighbor or to kill him, are problems not unimportant 
and not aside from the world’s progress in the best things. 

A world-wide peace with all nations, competing with 
all their might to win the prizes of exploration, discovery, 
and enterprise in commerce and in unlocking the treasure 
house in which Nature still keeps most of her wealth, is an 
end toward which all right-minded men may work with 
high purpose and strong desire. Independence Day for 
the people of America must mean more and more what 
it meant to our fathers,—liberty for every man, woman, 
and child in all our possessions at home and abroad, with 
a right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness which 
cannot be alienated excepting by themselves. We have 
serious problems to solve which concern all nations, and 
which give to ourselves questions to answer at home and 
abroad which cannot be long postponed. 


The Lawlessness of Law. 


The average of mobs in the United States for the last 
twenty years has been nearly 150. In 1885 the number 
was 184. In 1893 it reached the maximum figure of 
235. During the last three or four years the average 
lynchings have been about one hundred. It is hardly 
worth while to consider cases of astounding brutality 
that occur in the backwoods, or in sections that are 
without common schools; but we still have on our hands 
the astounding fact that Americais are indulging in 
law-breaking to an extent not known in any other country. 
One of the London papers decides that lynching shows a 
change of character in the American people,—a change 
that will probably develop along the lines of the American 
Indian. It is suggested that the climate of the. United 
States is responsible for this evolution, and that it will 
create in time another race characterized, like the abo- 
rigines, for cruelty. Is it because law is less respected 
where the people make their own laws? In other words, 
do those who make the laws feel warranted in changing 
them or suppressing them, when they do not feel that 
their working is satisfactory? 

We do not anywhere find sufficient emphasis placed on 
that other lawlessness, or shall we better call it lawfulness, 
manifested in and about our courts,—an excess of law, 
with very little of justice. We do not suggest a defence 
of lynching; but really has Judge Lynch ever had just 
consideration, or have we fully measured the provocation 
which dragging trials and costly processes afford for a 
quicker measure of punishment? At any rate, here is a 
fellow on trial—not necessarily an imaginary case—who 
was caught red-handed in murder. With a pal he had 
burglarized a house, shot a man, was pursued, tried to 
shoot his pursuer, and stabbed him. Had his face 
pounded to a jelly by the crowd, was held for the officers, 
and has been in close keeping for three months at public 
expense, awaiting trial. Trialfor what? He was caught 
in the act. ‘There were a score of eye-witnesses. Four 
days were taken up in getting a jury. Intelligent judges 
were carefully excluded from the tally. He has an expert 
lawyer and a side counsel. He is to have a trial with 
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every quibble used to the utmost in his defence, and at 
great ccst to the people. Is this justice, or is it a parody 
on justice? Is it enforcing law, or is it an effort to find 
meshes in the law for guilt to escape? Is it an effort to 
protect the people, or is the murderer given a good chance 
to once more get free, unpunished and unreformed ? 
There are probably ten thousand men in the country 
to-day who belong in this category of criminals, receiving 
every possible attention on the part of the law and the 
lawyers, and likely to be set free. If not freed, justice 
is to be delayed as far as possible. Now if this instance 
which we have cited had occurred in a mining settlement 
quite remote from civilization, or in a Southern parish 
out of reach of the restraint of culture, the man would 
probably have been strung up at once by the mob. That 
is the people. 

While we do not intend in any way to defend mob law 
or lynching, we wish to look at this matter in such a way 
that we can feel the provoking cause. The complaint 
with present legal methods is, however, not only the need- 
less waste of time and money, where guilt is established 
beyond a doubt, but the demoralization of society through 
the reporting of trials, that are plastered all over our 
newspapers, to educate the populace, including our chil- 
dren. The case which I have instanced occupied col- 
umns of our dailies for weeks. The criminal atmosphere 
of slums and thieves’ quarters is expanded over the 
whole community in the professed effort to suppress or 
punish crime. If this criminal is hung, it will not be 
until after he has been in jail for months, has been the 
topic of conversation for weeks, and very naturally has 
become the recipient of attentions from sentimental 
young women and men as well. ‘The first of these will 
give him flowers, the others tobacco and liquors. When 
he dies, his preparations for death will include a priest or 
parson, and very likely he will be announced as having 
become a convert, to be launched directly into heavenly 
bliss. He will then become a text for amateur pulpit 
lessons. 

The last thing that the pulpit needs is to draw any 
lesson at all from this class of desperadoes. Such men 
and such acts as they perform it is the true policy of the 
State to keep out of sight, and as little as possible should 
be said of the crimes committed. Justice to the criminal 
does not require any large degree of publicity. It is 
impossible to believe that any good can come from the 
publication of this sort of news, or that any harm could 
be done to justice by a very prompt infliction of punish- 
ment on the criminal. It is only with distress that one 
can remember that in this special case the criminal’s face 
was pounded out of human recognition, while it is not to 
be forgotten that, when it was first published, the fact 
waked up a savage joy in the community. We were 
uselessly glad that he had met with violence. 

Are we not warranted in saying that the problem is 
yet to be discussed and to be settled whether a Christian 
community cannot devise a method of promptly dealing 
with crime without this parade and sham? Of course, we 
are not to deal just now with any such topic. We wish 
only that it shall be seen and felt why the people so easily 
revert to mob law, and why many citizens of good char- 
acter countenance lynching. We must at least allow 
that the work of the mob very seldom involves more 
cruelty, more disgrace, or more shame than that of a 
criminal trial. The exceptions are when a strong race 
seizes a victim of a weaker race, and become surely 
barbarous while glutting its passions. This is not a case of 
punishment, but of savage, wolfish loss of manhood. 
Lynching in many cases is simply short shrift, and no 
more ineffectual and demoralizing than when a case is 
dragged through a protracted trial. The fault with the 
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mob is that its make-up and its methods are the mani- 
festation of unreason. If allowed its way, it is pretty 
sure to breed the very crime that it punishes. While 
reason aims to eliminate from the law, and from processes 
of law, vindictiveness, the mob illustrates and enforces 
this very manifestation. It almost invariably gloats over 
the manifestation of suffering. Mobs are generally led 
by the worse elements of the community, not seldom by 
scoundrels and criminals. In fact, this is precisely what 
we should expect,—an opportunity for the lawless ele- 
ments to manifest their passions and criminal instincts, 
under pretence of enforcing justice. What the mob 
claims collectively every individual may, with just as 
good reason, claim as his personal right,—to put out of 
the way every one that he does not believe to be a good 
citizen. The errors of our criminal procedure cannot 
be cured by the mob. We must look elsewhere for our 
remedy. Does our whole legal procedure not partake 
too strongly of the past? Is it not outworn, in fact, as 
it is in its phraseology? On the other hand, is there in 
the spirit or procedure of our courts anything that tends 
to cure the mob? So far as we can see, the failure is 
about equally bad on both sides. On either side there 
is a nearly total absence of respect for the eternal jus 
and the eternal /ex. 


Current Topics. 


THE city of New York, with its population of 4,000,000 
souls, faced a serious situation at the beginning of the 
week as the result of a general strike of garbage collec- 
tors, whose refusal to do their work was made more 
serious by a similar strike among the drivers of ice wagons. 
With characteristic energy, Mayor McClellan concen- 
trated the entire available municipal force to the task 
of removing the refuse by means of the health depart- 
ment, with the co-operation of the metropolitan police 
force. It was apparent last Saturday, however, that the 
means at the disposal of the mayor were wofully inade- 
quate to the great task, and the health authorities were 
constrained to admit that, unless a quick issue out of the 
difficulty could be found, the metropolis, especially in 
the congested districts, was threatened with an outbreak 
of disease that might prove little short of a national 
calamity. 

ad 


THE beginnings of an interesting sociological experi- 
ment were made in New York on June 24, when it was 
announced that Mrs. Russell Sage had given $300,000 
to found and maintain the Russell Sage Institute of 
Pathology as an adjunct of the New York City Hospital 
and the New York City Home on Blackwell’s Island. 
The work of this new phase of scientific charity will be 
directed mainly to ‘‘research into the problem of disease, 
and more especially the diseases of advanced life,” and 
“the improvement of the care of the city’s-poorest sick 
and aged in two of its largest institutions.’’ The activities 
of the Institute are to be conducted under the direction 
of such eminent authorities on pathology as Drs. E. G. 
and T. C. Janeway, Dr. Simon Flexner, and Prof. Graham 
Lusk. The endowment was made by Mrs. Sage in re- 
sponse to a_personal appeal from a group of scientists 
who presented to her the need of means to study at first 
hand the problem of the sick and aged poor. 
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PREMIER CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S challenge to the 
House of Lords was sustained by the House of Commons 
on June 26, by a vote of 432 to 147, on his resolution to 
testrict the power of the House of Peers in such a way 
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‘‘as to secure that within the limits of a single Parliament 
the final decision of the House of Commons shall prevail.” 
The resolution, of course, was only an expression of senti- 
ment, as it was intended to be; but it furnishes the basis 
for an appeal to the people in case the upper house, at 
the next session of Parliament, should reject some popu- 
lar measure passed by the lower. It is not expected that 
the curtailment of the power of the Lords will be accom- 
plished in the next campaign or even in the one following 
that; but it is the belief of the sponsors of the resolution 
that the Lords will be sufficiently impressed by its passage 
to convince them of the necessity of giving more con- 
sideration to popular legislation than they have hitherto 


shown. 
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THERE is a disposition among observers of events at 
Washington to discern a veiled menace of a boycott of 
American goods by the Japanese, in the resolutions which 
were adopted last week at a meeting of Japanese Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Tokyo, and forwarded to similar 
bodies in American trade centres, together with a letter 
to President Roosevelt, calling attention to the sentiments 
of Japanese commercial interests upon the question of 
outrages upon the Japanese in San Francisco. After 
recalling the violence and the insults to which their 
countrymen have been subjected, the members of the 
Japanese Chambers of Commerce point out that, unless 
the anti-Japanese agitation on the Pacific coast be coun- 
teracted effectively, grave danger to the growing com- 
merce between Japan and the United States might follow. 
In their letter to the President the Japanese signatories 
bespeak his best efforts to prevent a spread of the un- 
pleasant relations from San Francisco to the rest of the 
country and to Japan itself. 


ed 


WHILE the Japanese Chambers of Commerce were 
appealing to public sentiment in America, a delegation 
of eminent Coreans, under the sanction of the Emperor 
of Corea, were making an unsuccessful effort to obtain 
admission to the conference at The Hague, in order to 
present their grievances against Japan. After the pe- 
titioners had been informed by the chairman of the Con- 
ference and by the Dutch government that they could 
not be admitted, they issued a statement in which they 
said: ‘‘The Japanese are behaving in Corea like savages. 
They are permitting all kinds of barbarities against 
property and against the people, especially the women. 
M. Nelidoff’s refusal to receive us was astonishing and 
painful, as our relations with Russia, as well as with 
America, are so good that we thought they could not 
refuse to assist us. We intend to go to America to ap- 
peal to the generosity of that noble country for help.”’ 


ad 


AFTER a spectacular parliamentary battle, Premier 
Clémenceau on last Friday succeeded in convincing the 
French Deputies that the employment of force was 
necessary to maintain the dignity of the republic in the 
turbulent Midi, and the Chamber sustained the govern- 
ment’s policy by a majority of 120. In the course of 
his appeal to Parliament the premier announced the 
firm determination of the government to maintain law 
and order with a strong hand, and to terminate the 
strike of the 200 municipalities which had suspended 
their functions as a protest against the failure of the 
government to pass laws that shall restore the wine- 
producing industry, the mainstay of the territory affected 
by the impressive demonstration. An incidental de- 
velopment of the situation is the revelation that it afforded 
of the agility and readiness of the Royalists and other 
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anti-republican factions in France to avail themselves 
of any condition of distress or turmoil in order to ad- 
vance their political theories. 


& 


A FEATURE of the Commencement season in the United 
States and England, which ended last week, was the 
academic recognition which was conferred in each coun- 
try upon the official representative of the other. Har- 
vard University on June 26 conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon Mr. James Bryce, the British am- 
bassador at Washington, besides similarly honoring the 
Duke of the Abruzzi and Ambassador Jusserand of 
France. On the same day Oxford University honored 
Whitelaw Reid, the American ambassador, and con- 
ferred upon Samuel L,. Clemens the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters. Probably the most conspicuous 
incident of Commencement Day at Oxford was the 
great demonstration in honor of Mark Twain, who, during 
his stay in England, has evoked universal enthusiasm 
such as has been seldom or never before aroused by an 
American man of letters in a European country. 


Brevities. 


How the author of the book of Proverbs did hate a 
fool! 


Read the oldest book in the world, and there find the 
labor question as fresh and active as it is to-day. 


Fogazzaro joins the ranks of eminent authors who 
greet the rising of the crescent moon in the Eastern sky! 


The voted resolution and the contribution box are 
often substituted for personal responsibility and inde- 
pendent action. 


Any man, however wise and great, may find in any 
company men and women who know things of value 
which he does not know. 


No minister can long be a representative of moral 
authority, who neglects to pay his bills and to meet 
all his obligations as a citizen. 


Only fools and madmen fling about fire. To which 
class do the people belong who are scattering the sparks 
of international animosity and so preparing for an out- 
break of war? 


There are as many kinds of religion as there are kinds 
of good people. For instance, the religion of an old 
man and a young woman, or of an old lady and a young 
man, cannot possibly run on the sanie lines. 


President Black of the Western Theological Seminary 
characterized three kinds of ministers as potatoes, 
pumpkins and peaches. Our readers may make their 
own application, and pick out the men characterized. 


In every quiet old country village there may be found 
some man who is a non-conformist. He is called odd. 
Nobody accuses him of wrong-doing. Often he is the 
wisest man in town. He is odd simply because he is 
original and independent. 


From one hundred years ago and backward into the 
void of time it was the unhindered, uncriticised custom 
for the men of civilized nations to sail wherever they 
pleased to the lands which infidels inhabited, and do 
what seemied good for their own pleasure and profit with- 
out regard to the life, liberty, or property of those whom 
they met, 
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Reality. 


Of Love the minstrel sang, and drew 
An easy finger o’er the strings, 
Then laughed and sang of other things— 
Of grass and flowers and azure blue. 


Of Love the poet wrote, and soft 
And sweet the liquid measures flowed, 
Then gave his moments to an ode, 
And crooks and shepherds mentioned oft. 


One day the singer met with Love, 
And mighty music shook his strings, 
While dreams and light imaginings 

His new-roused spirit soared above. 


Love met the poet on his way, 
And kindled all his soul to fire, 
Filled all his measures with desire, 
And left no room for fancies gay. 


The minstrel sang to Love one song, 
And died for joy, yet lives in this. 
The poet, touched by Love’s warm kiss, 
With echoes fills the ages long. 
—Oscar Fay Adams. 


Garibaldi. 


BY REV. JOHN P. TROWBRIDGE. 


From an obituary notice which appeared in the London 
Times on Saturday, June 3, 1882, we learn that Gen. 
Garibaldi died at six o’clock on the previous evening at 
his island home on Caprera, off the north-eastern coast 
of Sardinia. He was nearly seventy-five years of age at 
the time of his decease, having been born at Nice in the 
month of July, 1807. The exact date is still a matter of 
some dispute, since most of the English encyclopedias 
give it as July 4; but other authorities, including the 
London Times, state that the happy event of his com- 
ing occurred on the 22d of that month. Exactness 
upon this point may not be of very great importance. It 
is enough for us to remember that a full century has not 
passed since this great Italian patriot began to live. In 
all parts of his native land—and, infact, wherever the 
cause of human freedom finds an advocate—the name and 
the fame of Giuseppe Garibaldi may be warmly cherished. 
His centennial may be a welcome occasion for the recount- 
ing of his deeds of heroism. We cannot emphasize too 
strongly the spirit of such.a man. We cannot make too 
plain the statement that all defenders of liberty in every 
land and in all ages are brothers to one another and 
friends of humanity, and no one at this time will be likely 
to relate in too glowing terms the story of the good he 
wrought for the Latin-speaking races of Hurope and South 
America. 

Garibaldi was the child of brave and loving parents. 
Although his native city lay in the centre of a mongrel. 
population during all the period of his boyhood, he him- 
self was surrounded by the purest Italian sentiment; 
and his early disposition became tempered in a true home 
and by a sweet, religious atmosphere. His father had 
been a sailor, and was the son of a sailor. He experienced 
the vicissitudes of fortune incident to sucha career, and, 
though he had not much of this world’s goods to bestow 
upon his children, he was careful to provide, as far as 
possible, for their education, so that, while Garibaldi 
could not be called a learned man, he was, nevertheless, 
well taught in the simpler studies, and could speak with 
fluency the French, German, Spanish, and English lan- 
gttages. He was also especially well informed in Roman 
history and the current events of Europe from times 
which antedated the fall of Napoleon at Waterloo. Of 
his*mother_he writes at a date ten years before his own 
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death (and more than ten years after the decease of both 
his parents): ‘‘I say with pride that she might have been 
a model to all mothers, and I shall always regret that it 
was not in my power to cheer the last days of that good 
being whose life had so often been disquieted by my ad- 
venturous career. To her gentle compassion for the 
wretched and the sorrowful may I not trace the origin 
of that love of my country which, inadequate though it 
be, has gained me the sympathy and affection of my 
worthy but unfortunate fellow-countrymen?” 

As a consequence, natural to occur when we consider 
the domestic customs of Europe a hundred years ago, 
Garibaldi in his boyhood was trained to the life of a 
sailor as his father had been. His first voyage took him 
into the Black Sea in a good ship where the sailors in the 
forecastle were forever singing songs of love,—a sentiment 
which had for the-young mariner of only fifteen summers 
no special meaning. ‘‘Oh that they had sung to me of 
my country,—of Italy, of oppression, of slavery!” said 
he many years afterward, as he reviewed the scenes of 
his early life. It was reserved, however, for his second 
voyage to strike that note in his earnest, attentive ear. 
That journey took him to Rome, of whose glory he had so 
often dreamed. How the disillusion smote him to the 
very heart! The memory of it caused him to exclaim, 
“Rome, that should have revealed herself to me as the 
capital of the world, is only the capital of the most odious 
of sects, whose members were once indeed the followers 
of the Just One, the Deliverer of slaves and Founder of 
equality, but who now have sunk to the very scourge of 
that Italy which seven and seventy times they have 
sold to the stranger.”’ 

At the end of the revolutionary movement of 1830 
Garibaldi, who had now begun his career as the knight- 
errant of Italian independence, went to Marseilles, where 
he met Mazzini, the Genoese prophet of good things to 
come. It wasa memorable occasion. The two men were 
both young and ardent, and thoroughly devoted to the 
cause of their oppressed countrymen. They were, more- 
over, in harmony with each other in most of their plans 
at this time, if not so during the later part of their lives. 
Mazzini was the originator of Young Italy. He was 
engaged in forming that powerful party at Marseilles 
when Garibaldi first fell in with him, and his ultimate 
aim was to establish on the Italian peninsula one in- 
divisible republic. Garibaldi did not arrive at so clear 
a decision. Indeed, he was never a stickler for a pre- 
determined and untried form of civil government. He 
always felt that, if the yoke of French and Austrian 
supremacy could be lifted from the shoulders of his 
countrymen, they might be safely trusted to devise their 
own plan of administration. In this he was undoubtedly 
right. But the dream of these two young patriots, and 
those also of Cavour, the statesman, the third member 
of this little band, were yet to remain only dreams for a 
long time to come. No moment was favorable during the 
first half of the last century for achieving the independence 
of Italy, or of any other oppressed nation in Europe. 
Years must intervene before such a boon could come to 
the common people of those lands. In the mean time, 
Garibaldi, restless, but not aimless, was left to roam 
about in Southern Europe and Northern Africa, and finally 
to enter South America, where he struck manly blows 
for freedom, and where he found many of his own poor 
people. Out of their society he was quick to organize, 
with that matchless power of his, the ‘‘Italian Legion,’ — 
a body of soldiery which, together with the ‘‘Hunters of 
the Alps,” formed the core of his future army, which he 
led to victory on the plains of Sicily and at the banks of 
the Volturno, where they fought against more than twice 
their number. 
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The generosity of Garibaldi’s nature was as great as his 
unbounded bravery. During the siege of Rome he was 
rudely removed from his place of command, and a mere 
makeshift of a soldier was put in his place. ‘‘Some of my 
friends,’ he wrote, ‘‘urged me not to accept a secondary 
position under a man who, only a day before, had been | 
my inferior; but I confess these questions of self-love 
never troubled me. Whoever gives me a chance of fight- 
ing, if only as a common soldier against the enemies of 
my country, him I will thank.’ It was in such a spirit 
as this that he toiled and suffered for his country. If 
Robert Browning, who, at the best, only saw a small 
part of Garibaldi’s country, could write, as he whiled 
away a quiet afternoon in his vine-clad cottage,— 

“Open my heart and you will see 
Graven inside of it—Italy,”’ 


what can we not say of the inscription which all the 
world, but Garibaldi himself, saw, and will ever see, 
graven on his heart? 

Marion, Mass. 


On not being Hurried. 


BY ADA TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Do you remember the girl once seen by Stevenson from 
the window of a train, balanced on the projecting tiller 
of a canal-boat ?—balanced ‘‘so precariously,” he says, 
‘‘that it seems as if a fly or the splash of a leaping fish 
would be enough to disturb the dainty equilibrium, and 
yet all these hundreds of tons of coal and wood and iron 
have been precipitated roaring past her very ear, and 
there is not a start, not a tremor, not a turn of the averted 
head, to indicate that she has even been conscious of its 
passage.” 

What matter if the locomotive whizzing by was an 
old story to her? What if you suspect that the novelty 
of a tally-ho horn would have sent her tumbling with 
indecent haste into the canal? Rather let us gaze at her 
with awe and admiration,—the rare spirit whose poise 
no light thing can disturb, whose nerves start not at a 
sudden sound, whose life, passed in monotony on a canal 
boat, holds steadily to its allotted place, heedless of the 
hurry and jar all around. 

Of course I am country-bred. I hasten to admit that 
for the most of my life I have walked leisurely on board 
walks, and the rush of city folk over stone pavements 
has never ceased to be distasteful to me. There is among 
my acquaintance a wide-awake young business man 
whose course appeals to my old-fashioned notions. This 
scion of Puritan stock, ambitious and capable beyond 
the average, actually refused an exceptional opening in 
Chicago, solely because he and his wife preferred a modest 
and serene life in a small city to existence in the vortex 
of Chicago hurry. Not for them the fallacy of a few 
years’ mad scrambling, and then retirement with mill- 
ions and nerves on edge. Still, though by nature mod- 
erate in my movements, and. by circumstances placed in 
an abnormally quiet village, I can yet admit at times the 
necessity of hurry, and can even enjoy an occasional 
wild race to make a connection. I recognize, too, the 
hopelessness of protest against the killing pace of business 
men whose ambition is money, and of faculty wives who 
must, at any cost, prove the infinite capabilities of ‘‘the 
educated American Drudge.’’ But how about vaca- 
tions and other lucid intervals? Are you personally 
able to stop hurrying when there is no occasion for 
haste ? 

This fit of moralizing is the result of observations made 
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last year when off a-summering on sleepy Cape Cod, and 
at Nantucket, where, if anywhere, one should be able to 
loaf and invite his soul. But the moral was pointed on 
the way thither. For it came to pass that at this time 
a certain learned professor, a charming professorin, and 
a plain schoolma’am from the backwoods had planned 
to flee together from their accustomed haunts. Absolute 
relaxation was their quest, including incidentally the kill- 
ing of a week’s time before they were due to make their 
annual descent on their respective relatives in the East. 
A trip on the Great Lakes, over the comparatively un- 
frequented Georgian Bay route, was the chosen means 
for accomplishing these ends. The hour of meeting at 
the boat was duly set, several days in advance, and at the 
appointed time, one by one, the anxious trio appeared at 
the rendezvous. ‘The week before starting had been one 
of the kind you all know and dread, crammed as full 
of a thousand last pleasures and duties as if one never 
expected to see again a department store or the friends 
of his youth. Each member of the party had, of course, 
planned to arrive from his particular town on the train 
which gave the greatest opportunity for failure to connect 
with the boat, thus making quite possible the upsetting 
of the carefully dovetailed itinerary. First came the 
professor, weary but triumphant, and sat down to con- 
template with glee the three yards of tickets and the 
baggage checks that were a triumph of persistent insist- 
ence. But soon, like Bradley Headstone of old, he began 
to undergo grinding torments, as he watched the clock 
and wondered whether their undoubted skill in the classics 
would be of any practical assistance to lone women 
travelling through a rainy night. Presently the plain 
schoolma’am, being encumbered by less knowledge than 
the professorin, loomed up before his eyes; but it was 
not until the belated and breathless yet beaming profes- 
sorin finally hove in.sight that all three realized what a 
strain the likelihood of missing connections had put them 
under. The moralist here pauses to observe that it was 
perfectly feasible for any one of them to have taken an 


_ earlier train. 


Once on the boat, however, vacation began. Oh the 
pleasure of that first evening on the water, when the 
professor read to his companions enticing bits from the 
steamship company’s folder,—a prophecy of the joy to 
come! ‘They greeted its rhapsodies with laughter, as 
befitted serious students of literature, and yet at times 
in the days that followed envied the promoter his com- 
mand of language. For instance, thus saith the guide, 
‘‘Here one explores the infinite ways of glorious solitudes,”’ 
where ‘‘the lazy surge breaks with laughing mockery on 
the adamantine crests of countless islands,” and ‘‘to the 
imaginative individual our vessel is truly an aérial ship 
that floats over the mountains and valleys of a submerged 
world.”” Here, surely, tired bodies and fagged brains 
may relax, while a haunting memory from Emerson 
voices their mood :— 


“Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found ; 
Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer and birdlike pleasure.” 


But, alas, for the force of habit! This ideal state of mind 
endured only while the boat was in motion and action 
impossible. For at every landing, deserted hamlet though 
it was, in spite of mutual resolves to sit calmly on the 
upper deck while the common herd struggled to be first 
ashore, the time never came when the professor, pro- 
fessorin, or schoolma’am maintained this dignified com- 
posure of mind. Each time they joined the crowd in the 
natrow quarters below, and went ashore with a rush. 
This, too, with no possible object, in most instances, to 
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be gained. A few moments aimless standing on an al- 
most deserted dock,—that was all. 

So all through the trip. When motion was physically 
out of the question, rest was enjoyed to the full. But, 
whenever change of cars or boat was to be made, who 
such hustlers as this academic trio, scurrying madly 
about with an unholy glee in each successful scramble ? 
Indeed, so low had they fallen, that one of the chief 
charms of the excursion, which was voted by all a grand 
success, was the making of a series of connections by the 
narrowest possible margin,—they, who had the summer 
before them, and were travelling purely for the sake of 
fresh air and unaccustomed scenes! 

So at Cape Cod. Leaving the train one hot afternoon 
to take stage for the hotel, we were kept waiting a short 
half-hour before the coach drove off. After the stuffy 
cats it was a delight to breathe the salt air, and the village 
scene was a heavenly change from the clang and roar of 
elevated and subway. ‘The passengers, however, fretted 
and fumed as if they had urgent business cares on hand, 
instead of the passing of a restful Sunday by the sea. 
And the six-mile drive over good roads through almost 
continuous forests of pine and birch, with miles of ferns 
for undergrowth, was to them simply a necessary evil, 
to be endured for the sake of reaching the goal. And the 
goal a stuffy chamber in a second-class country hotel! 
Their object in life simply ‘‘getting there”! Going down 
to Nantucket a few days after this, the boat was late 
(her normal condition, but whisper it low). Now the 
passengers, who had hitherto showed every indication of 
enjoying the voyage,—for the day was perfect and the 
white-capped waves were causing no apparent discomfort 
to any one,-—straightway assumed an air of impatience 
or long-suffering quite unaccountable. ‘They were one 
and all seeking calm and seclusion. Otherwise, why 
Nantucket? Had they never heard that on that idyllic 
island the raging demon of the automobile is forced to 
move at the decorous pace of four miles an hour? But 
the glory of red and gold in the sunset or the boundless 
waste gleaming silvery in moonlight had no charms 
when once the news spread that the boat was an hour 
and a half late. Charity bids me entertain the suggestion 
that some besides myself were haunted by the vision of a 
friend, who, having snatched a hasty dinner,—or, worse 
still, dinnerless,—was standing all this time weary and 
tried in spirit on the wharf. For my own part, let me 
shamelessly confess that I enjoyed the splendor of the 
sea in spite of the vision. 

It is needless to multiply instances. You all know 
how it is. I wonder how many of you could stand the 
test for serenity of mind that I have often, with some 
interest, seen applied to my fellow-townsmen. Let me 
put the case. You are to visit in a neighboring town, 
and are obliged, through nefarious rivalry of railroads, to 
spend the long hours from nine until three in a waiting- 
room always dingy, sometimes very dirty. It is the not 
unnatural custom of victims of this arrangement to be- 
moan their fate for a week in advance, and to be con- 
scientiously miserable over the discomfort of it all the 
while they are there. But one serene soul I know says: 
‘‘At home, or with my friends, I should spend those hours 
reading or sewing, with an occasional turn out of doors. 
I can do all those things at the Junction.”’ Thus, provided 
with workbag and book, she forgets that switch-engines 
are puffing past the grimy windows, or even enjoys vica- 
riously the wedges of apple-pie wherewith jolly train 
men refresh themselves in her sight. 

So the moralizing schoolma’am asks, How many of you 
could realize that you were spending nine hours to go a 
distance of seventy miles, and yet retain your equa- 
nimity? Itisa greater trick than the poise of Stevenson’s 
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canal-boat girl. I am tempted to close with a sentence 
from Mr. Ames’s fine sermon in a late Register, ‘‘Why do 
we keep up the tension and strain, even when we are 
doing nothing?” 

CoLuMBUS, WIS. 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


V. THREE CENTURIES AND A HALF OF UNITARIANISM 
IN HUNGARY. 


Part Ill. 


Mention has been made in the preceding paper of the 
generous help extended by the Unitarians of England to 
their Hungarian brethren in the years 1857 and 1858, 
when the schools of the latter were in danger, and of the 
journey made by Mr. Tagart, secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, for the purpose of 
conveying personally to the Unitarians of Hungary the 
money which had been raised for them in England. It 
may be recalled here that there was a pathetic interest 
added to the visit of Mr. Tagart to Hungary, by the fact 
that he never reached home, but died on his return 
journey. Since that event the relations of the churches 
of the two countries have been of the most cordial and 
intimate character. England’s first benefaction was not 
her last. She has continued to lend a helping hand to 
Hungary’s needs in various ways, financial and other. 

Mr. Tagart’s visit has been followed by many others, 
some of the better known of the visitors having been 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal of Manchester; Rev. J. J. Tayler, 
principal of Manchester New College; Rev. Alexander 
Gordon; Sir James Clarke Lawrence; Rev. Henry Ireson, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Rev. Vance Smith; and in r901 a party of twenty- 
seven persons,—seventeen gentlemen, seven of whom were 
ministers, and ten ladies, the leader of the party being 
Miss M. L. Tagart, daughter of the man who forty-three 
years before lost his life in the service of his Hungarian 
brethren. Many of these visits have been in connection 
with important events in the history of Hungarian Uni- 
tarianism, as the celebration of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the death of Francis David, the opening of 
the fine new college building in Kolozsvar, and the dedi- 
cation of the new church in the national capital. Most 
of the visitors made more or less extended tours through 
Transylvania and other parts of Hungary, visiting im- 
portant places, and everywhere being received with dem- 
onstrations of the highest regard and warmest welcome. 

Soon after the death of Mr. Tagart a scholarship was 
established in his honor by the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, with the object of bringing Hungarian 
students to England to receive, free of expense, advanced 
theological training at Manchester New College, London 
(now Manchester College, Oxford). By means of this 
scholarship, which came into operation in 1860, fifteen 
different Hungarian students have already been enabled 
to take a course of two or three years each in the college. 
The results have been the very best. These young men 
have gone back to their own land to do a far larger and 
more influential work as pastors, preachers, educators, 
and public leaders than would have been possible except 
for their invaluable years in London and Oxford. 

Good deeds always tend to create other good deeds. 
In 1892 Miss Emily Sharpe, seeing the excellent results 
of this Hungarian scholarship for young men, decided to 
do something similar for young women. ‘The result was 
an atrangement whereby a Hungarian young lady student 
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might all the while be maintained at the Channing House 
High School for Girls in London, each student to remain 
two years, and then to be followed by a successor. Six 
young ladies have already enjoyed the benefit of this 
course of training, to the great satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. It is a beautiful form of help extended by one of 
the most generous of London’s Unitarian women to her 
sisters in a distant land. : 

For many years the relations between the Unitarians 
of Hungary and those of America have been intimate. 
In 1882 Prof. Kovacs, of the Theological College in Kolozs- 
var, visited this country, spending six months here, at- 
tending the National Unitarian Conference at Saratoga, 
and preaching and lecturing extensively. Mr. John Fret- 
well has done much to call the attention of American 
Unitarians to the history and needs of Hungary. Many 
American Unitarians have made visits to Hungary, 
among the number being Rev. C. H. A. Dall, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Rev. Robert S. Morison, Rev. J. H. Allen, 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, Rev. W. H. Lyon, and Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams. The latest visitor was Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, in 1905. America has also shown 
an interest in Hungary in still more substantial ways. 
The American Unitarian Association has appropriated 
money for the publication of Channing’s Works in the 
Hungarian language, and otherwise has furnished con- 
siderable financial aid to the practical work of the Hun- 
garian Unitarians. Most important of all, Americans 
have endowed two professorships in the College of Kolozs- 
var, one of these in honor of Channing, the money being 
furnished through the American Unitarian Association, 
and the other, the ‘‘Anna Richmond Professorship,”’ 
established by Mrs. Richmond of Providence, R.I. 

The people of America will never forget how deeply 
they were stirred by the visit of Kossuth to this country, 
and by the story of the heroic struggle for political liberty 
made by the Hungarian people under his leadership. 
But the Protestants of Hungary, especially the Unitari- 
ans, have carried on a struggle for religious liberty quite 
as heroic, and not for a few brief months only, but ever 
since the time of Francis David in the sixteenth century. 
We may well regard it as a privilege and an honor to be 
brought into fraternal relations with such a people; and, 
if in any way we have been able to give them help in their 
times of need, we may well be grateful. Such benefaction 


“is twice blessed: 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


I have said that the Unitarian name originated in 
Hungary. When and how? 

1. The name appears for the first time as the recognized 
title of a religious body in the year 1568. The circum- 
stances were as follows: In 1557 the Diet of Thorda in 
Transylvania passed an edict (ratified in 1563) granting 
universal freedom of worship. About the same time, 
perhaps as a result of the edict, the various religious bodies 
of the land united together for purposes of toleration, 
formed a league or union of toleration, pledging them- 
selves not to persecute or trouble one another. Those who 
thus united or entered into this union were called ‘‘The 
United,” or ‘‘Unitarians.’”’ Thus the name seems at 
first to have signified simply fraternity or unity, and to 
have had no reference to any theological belief. But the 
union formed did not long continue. Those who asserted 
the doctrine of the Trinity soon withdrew; and, because 
their withdrawal was on account of their belief, they were 
called ‘‘Trinitarians,’ while those who remained (such 
as accepted the unity of God, but not the Trinity) retained 
the original name, and voluntarily adopted it as their 
own 


2. The name ‘‘Unitarian” occurs again in the same 
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Francis David and Peter Melius, a distinguished Calvin- 
ist. 
3. Prof. Boros of Hungary says that the name is first 


» found as the recorded title of a legalized religion in the 


first article of a diet held at Szekfalva in 1600. Soon after 
that date it came into general use in Transylvania and 
Hungary. All employment of the name in countries 
outside of these is much later. 

The Unitarian movement in Hungary is of peculiar 
interest because it has had so long a history there. In 
England and America (the only other countries in which 
there is any considerable body of churches bearing the 
Unitarian name) the movement is of recent origin. In 
Hungary it has existed long enough to reveal its real 
nature. How has it stood the long test of three hundred 
and fifty years? What kind of fruit has it borne? In 

large part the answers to these questions are already 
before us, but a few further words may be added. 

From its beginning the Unitarian movement in Hungary 
has allied itself with intelligence and knowledge, with 
progress and enlightenment. It has fostered education. 
Its schools have always been among the best. 

It has always been on the side of both political and 
spiritual freedom. It has led in the long struggle for 
religious toleration. It has advocated and demanded 
liberty of conscience. Even when it had power in its 
hand, as it did in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
it did not persectite, nor did it declare the supremacy or 
dominance of its own belief over the beliefs of others, 
but it granted equal liberty to all. 

There is no better test of a religion than the moral in- 
fluence which it exerts, the character that it produces 
in its adherents, the manhood and womanhood that it 
creates. Unitarianism in Hungary invites the applica- 
tion of this test. Charles Loring Brace, in his book, 
“Hungary in 1851,’ written after a careful study of the 
country and its people, speaks with especial admiration 
of the high character of the Unitarians. He remarks 
upon the exceptional purity of their home life, and the 
almost total.abstinence of crime among them, and points 
out that, while all around them 75 per cent. of the people 
can neither read nor write, every Unitarian child can do 
both. The Unitarians have been well described as ‘‘a 
brave, energetic, temperate people, still worthy of the 
praise which the old chronicler gave, that they are stricter 
in their morals than other Hungarians.”’ One historian 
records that a Roman Catholic priest, writing to the 
government in Vienna against the Unitarians, was honest 
enough to confess their virtue and high character, but 
asked to have them repressed on the ground that ‘‘their 
good lives were a recommendation of their detestable 
doctrines, and a standing reproach to the impure lives 
of the Catholic priesthood.” 

We sometimes hear it declared that the Unitarian faith 
is wanting in power to create enthusiasm, consecration, 
self-sacrifice, heroism. What has Hungary to say to this? 
Its long history denies the declaration. It shows that 
this faith has been the unfailing creator of the noblest 
possible of enthusiasms, self-sacrifices, and heroisms. It 
has carried thousands of men and women unfalteringly 
through the severest possible hardships and sufferings, 
_often including the loss of life itself. 

It is sometimes said that the Unitarian faith does not 
reach the heart, and lacks power to create a deep and 
rich piety. ‘The very opposite of this has proved to be 
true in Hungary. Through all its history the piety which 
it has inspired has been warm, earnest, and living. And 
it has not been a mere Sunday piety, but one active all 
the week. In many of the Unitarian churches of Tran- 
sylvania not a single day has passed for three centuries 
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year (1568) in an account of a controversy between 
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without its public service of prayer and praise. And in 
the farming districts it is common for the church bells 
to ring at five or even four o’clock on summer mornings, 
even when work is most pressing, to call the people to 
their places of worship for a prayer and a hymn before 
going forth to the labors of the day. The Unitarians of 
Hungary have produced an extensive and rich devotional 
literature, and this literature finds considerable circulation 
and use among religious communions outside of their 


‘own. ‘This tells the story. No people lacking in sincere 


and deep piety ever write the devotional literature of 
an age or a land. 

Such, then, in brief, is the testimony which three 
centuries and more of history in Transylvania and Hun- 
gary have to offer as to the nature of Unitarian Christi- 
anity, and its power to bear the fruits of a high, pure, and 
noble religion. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Pot of Gold at the Foot of the Rainbow. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. * 


‘‘Gather together a number of men and women free 
from life’s more depressing cares,—an assembly of the 
elect if you will,—and pronounce before them the words 
Beatitude, Happiness, Joy, Felicity, Ideal. 

“Imagine that an angel, at that very instant, were to 
seize and retain, in a magic mirror or miraculous bas- 
ket, the images these words would evoke in the souls 
that should hear them. What would you see in the 
basket or mirror ?”’ 

‘‘Gold, precious stones, a palace, an ample park, the 
philtre of youth, strange jewels and gauds representing 
vanity’s dreams; and—let us admit it—prominent, far 
above all, would be sumptuous repasts, noble wines, 
glittering tables, splendid apartments.” 

‘Has the hour not yet arrived when we might have 
reasonably hoped that the mirror would reflect a pow- 
erful, disinterested intellect, a conscience at rest, a just 
and loving heart?” 

Thus one of the stimulating and suggestive poet 
philosophers of our day, Maeterlinck, discourses upon 
the universal quest of our kind,—happiness or pleasure. 

And thus another type of mind, a Spaniard, as re- 
ported by an English manufacturer, compares the furi- 
ous pursuit of material prosperity in England with the 
easy-going ways of his native Spain. 

‘‘T have seen in your country many things that have 
filled me with wonder,—the rush of business in London, 
the magnificence of your buildings, the keenness in trade. 
I have seen your great steel works in Sheffield, your busy 
black country about Birmingham, your shipbuilding 
yards on the Clyde, and your great cotton factories in 
Lancashire. It’s all marvellous, but I wouldn’t like to 
be an Englishman. 

‘‘T am glad to be going back to my own sunny Spain. 
We're a poor people, but we get some brightness out of 
life. You’re a great people, a mighty industrial nation, 
but what a price you are paying for it! I am going back 
to my orange-trees and sunshine and happiness.”’ 

The comment which in our hearts many of us in the 
civilized lands of kingdom would make upon the Span- 
iard, and possibly upon the philosopher, would be, He 
is a fool, thinking that money and excitement and being 
in the thick of the scramble for the solids and substantials 
of life are occasions of pity and aversion! Why, they are 
all that makes life worth while; and better death than 
contentment with reflection and simple diet and narrow 
ambitions! 

Yet in some simplicity of possessions consists so much 
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of contentment, as the vast majority of human beings, in 
Christendom and outside, ever reach. 

For bethink you, how is it all over the United States 
where it might be antecedently supposed the standards 
of life’s necessities were the highest on earth in respect 
of demand for solid luxuries. In the rural districts, 
which still contain the larger percentage of the nation’s 
population, it is rare to find families which are above 
the need of daily work at a trade; and the homes of 


farmer and mechanic, who are the types of Americans, © 


are far from luxurious or their table sumptuous, or 
the family amusements of a varied and _ exciting 
nature. 

And, if we look into the facts of our cities, I believe 
it would appear that half the people were in crowded 
tenements, not necessarily always of the meanest sort, 
although an appalling number are wretchedly sheltered, 
yet houses of limited space, measured by any scale of 
prosperity, while two-thirds of the other half were dwelling 
in abodes in which, though the conditions were ample 
for health, morality, and that seclusion from the neigh- 
bor’s eye which is important for family discipline, there 
would be little that was of high money cost,—no expensive 
furniture or pictures, moderate quantities only of silver 
and jewelry, a few keepsakes, a few engravings, a few 
comfortable chairs, such as these are the adornments of 
most of our homes. 

Is life not worth the living for this majority? Are 
these conscious or perpetual gnawing envies and fears 
of poverty? Is there more complaint of the cruelty 
and injustice of the world’s ordering among these than 
with the rich, the showy, the palatially housed ? 

It is not so with my acquaintance since I have come 
to study my fellow-souls. ‘There is fully as much genuine 
relish of existence, fully as deep and satisfying a draught 
from the day’s resources, among the people of scanty 
means and small pleasures as among the rich and ex- 
cessively prosperous, while, from what I hear from a 
variety of sources, the disappointed persons, the ill- 
tempered and sour of disposition, those who come to the 
end with the bitter feeling that they have somehow missed 
their due share of the satisfactions of the feast of exist- 
ence, are rather more numerous among the classes who 
in a material estimate would be set down as the successful 
men and women of society than those who from the same 
standpoint would be called poor. 

While I was writing, I looked up by chance to a simple 
picture of two old women in a scantily furnished room, 
of which the only ornaments were a cheap print upon the 
walls and a shelf of flowering plants which were being 
carried through the winter. ‘The elderly bodies, in their 
plain woollen gowns, the one with her knitting, the other 
sunbonnet upon her lap, just run in for a neighborly call, 
are surely modest in their ambitions of talk and other 
mental stimulus, as they are ill-equipped in goods for 
meeting the calamities which may overtake their age; 
but they look serene, placid, trustful, as if the scheme of 
Providence by which they were set down in just their 
part of the earth to do the allotted work of that obscure 
place was as acceptable as if they had been rich, famous, 
and pampered. 

If the mind at ease, the cheerful outlook, abounding 
hope as opposed to fear and apprehensiveness, be the 
main seeking of life, then the great laws of the universe 
have not been partial to the select few who have carried 
off the largest piles of solid tributaries to comfort. The 
poor and moderate of condition have happiness, too. 
And why are not these possessions of the mind the genuine 
wealth of existence ? 

That is what ,the wise men of the Bible tell us is the 
fact. Indeed, the New Testament insistently dwells 
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upon the blessedness of having little of solid goods and 
the perils of having much. fy. 10 

And a multitude of sages elsewhere join in the same 
refrain. 

But I fear that in their heart of hearts many a church- 
goer and Bible reader, who pretends to acquiesce in this 
sort of moralizing when he hears it from the pulpit or 
finds it on the pages of the venerable heirloom of his 
family piety, thinks it a part of that impracticability 
which accompanies failure to get its desire in material 
directions; that, in short, the sages chant the praises of 
poverty because they have had no chance at anything 
different. Heaven, said somebody, is for those who 
have failed on earth. 

Let us then see what experience reports of the secret 
of getting the best from life. 

One of the fallacies of our reasoning on this subject 
springs from the well-known fact that there is a point of 
material conditions where the soul is crippled by the 
clamors of the body, and, on the other hand, where 
physical comfort, bordering even upon luxury, frees the 
intellect and will, and gives them opportunity for lofty 
thought and action for the man himself and for his fellow- 
men. 

We have all had an experience with hunger upon a 
limited scale, and know how impossible it is with that 
gnawing vacancy to give our minds to serious duties. 

Cold reduces man to much of the state of a reptile. 

The invention of regular dinners and warm garments 
was clearly in the interest of improved spiritual quality 
in human nature. 

The whole human race practically has felt the up- 
lifting influence of the sciences which, within a few 
centuries, have prolonged the average of human life, 
made every nation independent of special crop failures 
by enabling each in an emergency to draw upon the 
others, and giving us a larger variety of foods instead 
of leaving us dependent upon a few roots and fruits and 
grains which long constituted the meagre diet of former 
mankind. 

Machinery clothes us better. Electro-magnetism and 
kindred energies reduce the physical effort necessary 
for wide-reaching mental accomplishments. All this 
involves mind emancipation from burdens of the flesh, 
a more general emergence of our race from the brute 
stage, and, if not more happiness, a higher type of life. 

Hence it might be, and often is argued, the more of 
these controls of nature each of us has, the wiser and 
happier he must be. The world is better for being 
richer. Why not each person? 

Certainly it is an achievement in the interest of higher 
thought and more enduring peace when man so masters 
the world of matter in which he is set’ that he is not afraid 
of it, that it serves him as a docile tool and coworker. 

But this material world often has ways of cunningly 
turning the tables against us and making us its victims. 

We harness electricity to our wagons or our chan- 
deliers, and it runs away with us or sets fire to our house. 

We may get so large a stock of perishable food that 
we feel obliged to eat it all at the expense of indigestion 
and drunkenness, 

There are people in abundance who are swamped as 
to their higher and gener us nature by what they own of 
solid wealth. It does not bring them an increase of 
freedom from worry: it simply loads them down with a 
new set of burdensome worries. 

It tempts them to all sorts of intemperance, insomuch 
that eventually life is a perpetual wrestle betwixt ex- 
travagances of living which provoke disease, and nostrums 
and doctors called in to remedy the disease. 

It separates the person from that fellow-feeling with 
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his kind which comes only from a share in their struggles, 
hardships, and privations. It is not only true that the 
one-half of us has no idea how the other half lives, as the 


proverb runs; but some considerable fractions of us do 


not have any suspicion of .what is the meaning of self- 
denial, of giving up a wish for material goods, of putting 
mental effort or manual labor into the procurement of 
the satisfaction of desire, which are the obligations of the 
majority of men and women. 

The princess in the story, who, upon hearing that the 
multitude were clamoring for bread, wondered why they 
didn’t eat cake, is a symbol of many a living possibility 
who is unacquainted with the laws under which Provi- 
dence has described that mankind’must work with head 
and hand for the simplest necessities; and kings and 
bondholders, gamblers, sports, and pleasure-seekers, are 
simply for a time removed from the common lot by the 


_ operation of economic laws which enable them to use 


other men’s labors and sacrifices. They are not more 
than men. Often they are less than men who have 
stepped outside the human procession. But they are 
not removed from headaches and heartaches. 

What we are all in search of is an infallible remedy 
against heartaches, against gnawing and consuming 
desires; and getting much baggage of solid goods, so 
called, has not, as observation shows, brought that 
panacea, but often has brought a new and more impor- 
tunate and untamable set of miseries of soul and body. 

I do not know that, all in all, this rich generation has 
found the secret of happiness more surely than those 
times when stage-coaches and candles prevailed. There 
were men, says Emerson, before rubber shoes and lucifer 
matches, before George Stephenson and Morse with their 
locomotive and telegraph. 

A recent traveller came away from a Northern India 
community of simple folk mostly dwelling in small 
houses of village life, with admiration of their virtues and 
contentments and mutual good will. They had no elec- 
tric railroads nor model plumbing. ‘Their amusements 
of an exceptional type were an occasional religious festi- 
val. ‘They seldom travelled, and then on foot. Simple, 
prosaic, commonplace life! But they had courage, forti- 
tude, friendship. They believed in a surrounding world 
of spirits, mostly beneficent spirits. They looked to 
death with no terror. How many of us in the lands of 
steam and steel can have the same said of us? ‘They 
seemed to this traveller (a woman) the best people she 
had ever met. Somewhere in the roots of their soul 
they had found how to extract the essential parts, the 
aroma of life, from the parts which sometimes overload 
our peace and health. 

Let us not confound what we call progress with its 
complicated machinery and big houses, with satisfactions 
of the intellectual and moral man, which alone is enduring 
happiness, good for all times and places. 

Yet let me not seem to speak as if the chief end of 
life were to be contented with things as they are, wherever 
we happen to be. 

Discontent is one of the virtues, the determination to 
mend old defects, to increase the means of living, to har- 
ness nature to our assistance, so that we may give as 
much as possible of an undivided mind to things of the 
mind rather than of the flesh. This is the secret of 
human elevation above the brute and the savage. 

The respect in which a simple Indian hill tribe may 
have the advantage over us is that they are lords of their 
situation. They sit as kings in the midst of what we 
should call crippling disadvantages, and show forth the 
higher graces which cause one of a more pretentious 
sort of civilization to admire and envy them. 

And many a shallow visitor, hurrying about the world 
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to get rid of time and himself, measuring their circum- 
stances by his importunate cravings, would pity them for 
their dull life. Pitythem! Which will divine spectators 
think the proper object of pity? 

We, too, should be lords of our situations. ‘The soul 
should be superior to its fortune or its misfortunes. 
If it have that grace, riches cannot harm it nor poverty 
frighten. ' 

What a multitude of persons in our day are endeav- 
oring to find is a forgetfulness of yesterday, not to think 
of the things which have turned out unprosperously, 


. to bury under a host of new, pungent sensations the dis- 


agreeable facts which they dare not look in the face. 
And yet there may be a world, a state of being, where 
forgetting will not be easy; and a very profitable world 
I suspect it would be for all of us. 

Some standards of life seem to me to emerge from 
what appears to be the failure of any sort of possession 
to guarantee peace and entire satisfaction. 

Let us try to attain the frame of soul in which we 
shall be prepared to accept either sort of fortune, luxury, 
or privation, with the manhood strong and self-possessed 
in its midst. 

Ubi paratus was the motto of a great man, prepared 
for either event. 

That is easier to prescribe than to attain. Character, 
self-poise, independence, comes rarely by birthright, 
mostly it has to be learned by long discipline; and it 
may be that those who ought to help us make self-reliant 
the guides of our youth have not helped us much, have 
tossed us into the sea to swim as we may. 

When we cast about us to behold our fellow-men of 
all sorts and conditions, in Christendom and outside, 
we perceive how small a portion of mankind is rational, 
much above the lower animals; how susceptible to the 
least current of custom or fashion which happens to strike 
them. 

Providence has been for many ages fashioning a 
comparatively few souls who shall set the pattern of 
what our race should be. The Christian religion and 
Church have born a considerable part in this education, 
but Christendom alone does not produce it, nor do the 
people of Christendom mostly reach it. 

I should class such elect souls in the category which 
the New Testament calls the saved. They are the men 
and women who feel that something which they are is 
the most important and sacred result of the creation. 
Time, earth, the rise and fall of states, such as_ these 
are simply accidents of the framework in which is meant 
to be set and shown forth a soul. 

The rest of us who may not have attained to that 
beatific vision have heard rumors that we are souls, 
which we partly believe, largely doubt, have heard it 
said by our grandfathers that there was a God and a 
hereafter, and now and then devote an hour or two to 
listening to some one who says these things are so. 

And then the flood of circumstances pours down upon 
us, and we are buffeted hither and thither like the 
flotsam and jetsam which our river carries along in its 
high torrents. 

The hardest of all attainments, the rarest, is the 
ability to stem the atmosphere of our day. When every- 
body, as now, declares that we must have certain out- 
ward possessions in order to be anybody, in order to 
find happiness, we are apt to be persuaded and join in 
the pursuit of the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 

Then genuine faith languishes. God and the soul are 
names alone. ‘he things which are seen are the sure 
ones. ‘The unseen things are figments of dreams. The 
only immortality is to be printed in the blue book and 
to be spoken to by the queen. And still we do not re- 
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spect nor love the people for whose approbation we 
strive nearly as much as we do certain simpler men and 
women. We know that there are rascals and drunkards 
and debauchees and empty brains and jealousies and 
envyings among those who prosper as surely as down 
at the bottom of the social heap, perhaps more generally, 
because the temptations of the flesh are greater with 
unrestricted opportunity to gratify the flesh. 

It frequently happens in the world’s history, as it 
happens in individual histories, that close upon the heels 
of what is called fortune comes adversity. There is a 
period of discouragement and alarm, but it serves, too, 
as a period of reflection. 

Then come the genuine characters,—those who are 
incapable of being moved by hardship, those of whom 
the Scripture says, ‘‘Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the morning.” 

That which compels us to feed the mind more than 
the body, that which compels us to stop and think 
often, as we run along our journey, which makes us look 
out into some larger world than this little stir and bustle 
of our street,—the world of the good, the wise, the great, 
who have been independent of fortune,—which makes 
us stand in awe of the mystery of fate and destiny which 
assails so many of our companions, or even ourselves, 
at times, that is a door to some enduring peace, and few 
there be that enter therein. 

‘‘Narrow is the gate of life,’ said the Master, not 
meaning, I am sure, something about a local hell and 
heaven in the skies, but about the purpose for which 
souls are sent into this earth, that they may learn to 
distinguish the true from the false measure of happiness 
and usefulness. 

““Few there be that find” the gate. 

We inherit from the remote past an intense body of 
material cravings. We are animals long before we are 
spirits, and reason is a slow accomplishment, and fragile 
of keeping. 

To keep the beast under, a beast of burden, to let the 
spirit hold the reins, is ever our task. 

To put sense, intelligence, the welfare of our fellow 
souls above our body’s sleekness or the pleasure of the 
passing hour, that is difficult; but that is our chief 
reason for being at all, such as we are, children of the 
light, with God in us, whom then we are to seek after 
and make sovereign in our life, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Self-love. 


I should consider him thrice blessed and most happy 
who could truly say upon his deathbed: I have loved 
myself so dearly that I have endeavored to live on 
the sunny and healthy heights of the ‘spirit. I have 
loved myself so truly that I was ever zealous to protect 
its virginity from pollution. I have tried always with all 
my heart and strength to live at my best. I have never 
allowed myself to do in secret that which would shame 
me if brought to the light. I have striven always to 
train my mind in knowledge, my heart in love, and my 
hands in service. I have sought earnestly that lawful 
freedom which is ever mindful of the rights of others, 
learning to say what I mean and to mean what I say 
untrammelled by fear or favor. I have sought and ex- 
ercised that true courage which always champions the 
right and fights the fight that has no bitterness, and that 
love of kind which expresses itself in good will toward 
all men. I have loved myself so truly that I never per- 
mitted selfishness to nest and breed in it, but trained it to 
be nobly content, and to serve and sacrifice to the limits 
of its resources. For the sake of this dear self I never have 
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allowed haughtiness, craftiness, envy, self-deception, P 
wrath, hatred, vengeance, backbiting, to have dominion — 
over me, For its sake I have endeavored to make part 
of myself the things that are honest, true, just, lovely, and 
of good report. I have loved myself so dearly that I have 
taught it that it was not the only dear self in the world; 
that other selves were also dear and worthy to be re- 
spected, loved, and served. I have taught this self of 
mine that ‘‘he liveth long who liveth well,’ that the 
privileges we claim from others devolve upon us duties 
which we must perform toward others. I have taught 
it that we live in a world of divine law; that what we sow 
we must also reap; that all real values are spiritual; 
that, if we live in the spirit, we shall not gratify the lusts 
of the flesh. ‘Thus have I taught myself because I loved 
it. True self-love has blessed me with true love for 
others. This world which I am about to leave has been 
to me a field of sacred privileges and duties. My mind 
is serene, my conscience at peace, my heart thrills with 
sweet emotions. ‘‘And now, Lord, lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace.”’—-Rev. A. M. Rthbany. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Soul’s Paradise. 


All zones I searched—in pain—in glee— 
In Paradise, sweet Paradise. 

It’s stately towers I ne’er could see: 
Faint Paradise, far Paradise. 


Still on I toiled courageously, 
Toward Paradise, dear Paradise. 
As I approached, its walls would flee: 

Sad Paradise, fool Paradise. 


I ceased my quest! It then found me! 
Close Paradise, self-Paradise! 
Now hourly, where I go or be 
Is Paradise, soul’s Paradise. 
—James H. West. 


The Return to the Soil. 


What shall we eat? What shall we drink? and Where- 
withal shall we be clothed ? 

In these questions and in the answer to them we seem 
to have the conditions of the physical distinction between 
man and what we call the inferior animals. Man calls 
them inferior precisely because they do not have any 
question about the matter, and because their answer is 
severely limited. Lions are called the kings of the quad- 
ruped world, but lions do not wake in the morning with 
any question as to the bill of fare for the day. The king 
of beasts does not say, Shall I eat hare or jackass or horse 
or man for breakfast or for dinner? He walks out from 
his den to eat the first animal that comes in his way. 
Then he goes back to his den and goes to sleep. He does 
not paint pictures nor read books nor write letters nor 
go to the theatre. When he goes out, he eats what comes 
in his way again, and so it goes on. 

But with man it is different. In what we call the very 
primitive or very savage state he has to go hunting, as 
we call it, a good deal as the lion does. But very soon 
he begins selecting spear-heads and arrow-heads and stone 
clubs, which may help him in this affair. ‘Then, gradually, 
he finds that Nature is on his side, and that a good God 
is willing to provide for those who are willing to work 
with hin, and that both together they can obtain from 
this earth, which he is glad to call ‘‘Mother,’ a much 
wider bill of fare than the lion had. So there comes 
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about what we call civilization. In civilized society, so 
called, the man who wakes in the morning asks the same 
questions as the savage asks,—What shall we eat? What 
shall we drink? and Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? 
But the civilized man, if he lives, say, as I and the four 
faithful readers live, finds at his side the clothes which 
he wore the day before, which were made for him by 
the concurrent action of several hundreds of thousands 
of other persons. He puts on his dressing-robe and 
staggers to the other side of his room, and finds there at 
his command a fountain of water which has been brought 
from the pure rainfall of the hills for him by the con- 
current action of some millions of persons. As he takes 
his bath, as he sips his coffee, and then goes down to 
breakfast, he reflects that at the least computation a 
million of his brothers and sisters in the world, working, 
as I said, with the kind Father of us all, have brought 
his breakfast into existence. They have mined and 
forged and fashioned even the castors of the breakfast 
table. They have watched for a hundred years over the 
growth of the mahogany trees from which the table was 
made, or they have mined and smelted and forged the 
iron and the steel which was used by the men who cut 
down the mahogany trees and made the table. All this 
went on while other brothers and sisters of his planted and 
watched the flax, which others yet spun into thread 
which others wove into pretty patterns into the table- 
cloth which covers the table. As he enters the breakfast- 
room, let the faithful reader reflect that somebody in 
like interchange has provided and is providing the coffee, 
the omelette, the steak, the strawberries, the toast, the 
muffins, and the butter, with the salt and pepper and 
other condiments, by partaking of which he is to main- 
tain life for the next six hours. 

Or, stating the result in fewer words, the difference 
between the lion, king of beasts, and the most modest of 
our faithful readers is in this: that the lion does not 
provide anything for what we call his living, while for the 
reader provision is made at the very least count by mill- 
ions of men and women. 

In a single little detail this incident of the breakfast 
illustrates what we mean when we say, with perfect 
truth, and not as a matter of poetry, that the human 
race is the individual, of which the different men and 
women are the several cells organized together as one. 

This is the convenient language of Fichte. To hold for 
the moment to the figure of the tree which he had in 
mind when he spoke of cells, it sometimes happens that 
one cell loses its way or oversteps its leading to the injury 
of the whole tree. Just at this moment, yielding to some 
temptations, I know not what, some of the cells in one 
of my rhododendron plants which should, could, and 
might have been beautifully colored petals in magnificent 
bunches of blossoms, are only crowns of bright green 
leaves. It is a case of arrested development. It is 
quite as I saw at the Champernoon School exhibition,— 
a sweet girl graduate, who recited with perfect purity of 
pronunciation a sonnet of Petrarch’s, while there sat on 
the seat beside her a girl whose home was only three doors 
from hers, who could not be trusted on the stage to read 
five lines from the Declaration of Independence. ‘This 
was a case of what is called arrested development. It 
is a pity to say it, but it is true, that in what is called the 
highest civilization, the examples which can be studied 
daily of such arrested development are very frequent. 

It is in the midst of the mistakes which human society 
makes in the business that we run back to the foundations 
of the whole. How clear it is that the fundamental 
questions are, What shall we eat? What shall we drink? 
and Wherewithal shall we be clothed? As man wakes 
to daily life, the first question is not, How shall the or- 
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chestra best perform such or such a movement in such or 
such a symphony? ‘The fundamental question is, What 
shall we have for breakfast, for dinner, and for supper? 
In our elegance we try to put this out of sight. But ‘‘it 
will not down” or be down, and we cannot help asking 
ourselves the very central question, whether we had not 
better sometimes return to the soil more directly than 
we do. Do you remember how your little Billy made a 
definite step forward in life when that man at the Sunday- 
school showed him the successive growth of five and 
twenty beans in different stages? Do you remember, 
Chloe, the satisfaction you had when you brought in a 
pat of butter, and made papa understand that you had 
made it with your own hands from the cream which you 
had skimmed from the milk which you had milked from 
the little Alderney which he had bought at the Goshen 
auction? Is it not a good thing to join hands thus 
closely with the good God, so that you can call yourself 
in some sense a producer? Is there not a certain satis- 
faction in this which it is hard to create when you can 
only say I sent out the man who sent out another man 
who sent out somebody who found another fellow who 
sailed in a ship to a place where they bought a cargo 
from a man who had hired another man to raise some 
sugar cane from which some other people squeezed the 
juice which someother people boiled in kettles, so that some 
other people might crystallize it and pack it in barrels 
to be bought by somebody else who would sell it to the 
grocer who sold it to me? 

There is a satisfaction in dealing with Nature face to 
face. She is very kind, very gracious, very helpful, and 
she likes to meet us more than half way. 

It is to that satisfaction that we invite and welcome 
everybody who, in our rather complex and conventional 
civilization, is willing even in a modest fashion to 
RETURN TO THE SOIL. Epwarp E. Hae. 


Spiritual Life. 


I try to increase the power God has given me to see the 
best in everything and every one, and make that Best 
a part of my life. To what is good I open the doors of 
my being, and jealously shut them against what is bad.— 


Helen Keller. 
e 


Here on earth we are as soldiers fighting in a foreign 
land. Let us die like soldiers, with submission, with 
courage, with a heroic joy. ‘‘Whatever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.”” And from the bosom of 
Eternity there shines for us celestial guiding stars.—Car- 
lyle. 

md 


Never do great thoughts come to a man while he is 
discontented or fretful. There must be quiet in the 
temple of his soul before the windows of it will open for 
him to see out of them into the infinite. Quiet is what 
heavenly powers move in. It is in silence that the stars 
move on, and it is in quiet our souls are visited from on 
high.—Wialliam Mountjord. 3 


Religion gives a man courage. I do not mean the 
courage that hates, that smites, that kills, but the calm 
courage that loves and heals and blesses such as smite 
and hate and kill; the courage that dares resist evil, 
popular, powerful, anointed evil, yet does it with good, 
and knows it shall thereby overcome. ‘That is not a 
common quality. I think it never comes without religion. 
Theodore Parker. 
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Literature. 


Brown’s Christian Theology.* 


This book is a clear and able exposition 
of Christian orthodoxy in the light of critical 
thought and broad spirituality. Its state- 
ments are concise (it was intended chiefly 
to be a text-book), and it avoids long tech- 
nical discussions (for which the space allotted 
it would not suffice), but it is not hurried or 
fragmentary. The author gives so much 
of historical introduction to his themes as is 
necessary for the understanding of the sub- 
ject, but the most of his space is devoted to 
the formulation and elucidation of doctrine. 

He conceives of Christianity as an interior 
life, which, however, has an objective basis. 
Its theology rests on the Bible, but, he adds, 
draws also from other sources, creeds, 
systems, experience. It is a progressive 
revelation of which the Christ is the standard 
and the inspirer. The central fact is the 
power of Christ to transform. It is to him 
that we owe our idea of God; for the essence 
of personality is character, and the character 
of God is given in Christ, and the proof 
that this conception of God is valid is that 
it has received the assent of man of moral 
insight, and that it lives through all changes 
of human society. The Christian concep- 
tion of God is summarized in the doctrine 
of the Trinity,—‘‘that form of stating the 
doctrine of God which has resulted his- 
torically from the recognition of Jesus as 
the supreme revelation of God, together with 
the experience of God’s present working 
which was the result of the new insight 
he brought” (p. 139). It is simply the un- 
folding of the Christian doctrine of God, 
has its roots in experience, and is not con- 
stant. (In a calmly and sympathetically 
written note, on pp. 161, 162, Prof. Brown 
speaks of the questions at issue between 
Trinitarianism and Unitarianism. The time 
has come, he thinks, when Trinitarians may 
recognize the “relative justification” of the 
Unitarian protest against the elaborate 
metaphysics of the creeds. On the other 
hand, he says, those who deny “‘the unique- 
ness of Christ and his central position as 
Master and Saviour” overlook the funda- 
mental element in the Christian experience, 
and suffer lack of definiteness in their con- 
ception of God and loss of inspiration in 
spiritual life. To this the Unitarian reply 
would probably be that the conception of 
God as a God of love and as manifesting him- 
self in human experience is in itself perfectly 
definite, and that the inspiration derived 
from the historic Jesus is independent of a 
belief in his deity; that is, that the unique- 
ness of Jesus may be held without in any 
respect differencing his substance from that 
of ordinary humanity. However, the at- 
tempt to find points of agreement between 
the two bodies is praiseworthy.) ‘The doctrine 
of the deity of Christ, Prof. Brown says, is 
not the declaration that God is to be found 
only in Jesus, but that he is everywhere 
and always like Jesus; and the doctrine of 
the pre-existent Christ is a means, not of 
“carrying back the consciousness of the 
human Jesus into a divine realm of whose 
conditions and laws we are ignorant, but of 
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16mo. pp. xiv, 468. 
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asserting our faith that in him we have 
the revelation in human form of the un- 
changing God, of whose progressive self- 
revelation, all history is the story” (p. 348). 
It is enough to know that he still watches 
over his disciples, and from this point of 
view the proof of Christ’s divinity is not 
something which can be conducted without 
reference to his influence upon his followers. 
The atonement of Christ, Prof. Brown goes 
on to say (p. 365), proves to be not an 
isolated thing which can be understood 
apart from its environment, but the culmina- 
tion and expression of the entire relation 
in which he stands to God and man. Its 
saving efficacy consists in its moral influence 
in arousing repentance and faith, while its 
ultimate ground is found in the love of 
God. Inregard to the question of the rela- 
tion of human freedom to divine sovereignty 
Prof. Brown takes the determinist position: 
man is free in so far as his action is deter- 
mined by no cause without himself, but he 
is a member of the great mass of humanity 
whose development is ordered by the moral 
relations established by God, and his moral 
consciousness, with its sense of responsi- 
bility, is the instrument of his training for 
communion with God. It is on the con- 
sciousness of sonship (embodied in Christ), 
and on the demand for the perfect realiza- 
tion of the possibilities of humanity, that 
the belief in immortality is to be based. 
These extracts may give a general idea of 
Prof. Brown’s attractive exposition, Much 
of interest has here been necessarily passed 
over. His theology may be described as 
Christocentric, spiritual, and evolutionary. 
Christ is the revealer of God, by his self- 
sacrificing death preparing the way for the 
complete indwelling of God in humanity; 
the appeal of Christianity is to the rational, 
permanent demands of human nature; the 
self-revelation of God is progressive in hu- 
manity. Christianity is not exhausted in 
the original revelation in Christ, but includes 
the entire process of human life (p. 39). Itis 
the final religion in that, possessing Christ, 
it is able to gather to itself all that is good 
and true in human thought and life. An ex- 
tensive classified bibliography is appended 
to the volume. Ceo 


Hints from Practical 
Experience for Parents and Teachers. By 
Paul Carus. Chicago; The Open Court 
Publishing Company.—‘‘Come,” said Froe- 
bel, ‘let us live for our children”; and our 
author takes this for his motto. (We hear 
less to-day about children living for their 
parents! Indeed, why should they? ‘The 
world belongs to ‘the young  person,’’) 
But how shall we wisely live for them? 
Of course, they must have the right start 
in life; and, unfortunately, this start, 
as has often been said, must be given in 
generations before the child is born. But, 
if this seems rather impractical, then, 
certainly, there must be the right kind of 
parents. (Eugenics is more than ever the 
word for the hour, and the matter is being 
discussed as perhaps never before since— 
for the old is the new—the days of Plato’s 
republic.) With this ‘“well-born’” child, 
what cannot be done? Mr. Carus gives 
many wise suggestions. His imagination 
is to be cultivated, while much prudence 
and sound judgment are indirectly taught 
by reading such stories as Reynard the 
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Fox and 4isop’s Fables. Children can be 
taught the right use of money by allowing 
them ‘“‘to bear in a small degree the burden 
of life, by giving them an allowance from 
which they have to purchase shoes, ties, 
gloves, car fares, etc.” (We are not sure 
of the wisdom of this. We recall too well 
the story of Rosamond and the Purple 
Jar.) Wet them be taught “square deal- 
ing” by never being allowed to cheat in 
their games. (One who will cheat in cro- 
quet is a fit candidate for later making “a 
corner in wheat.’) Sympathy with ani- 
mals is to be taught by not encourag- 
ing fishing or hunting. (We recommend, 
apropos of fishing, Jane Taylor’s certainly 
“Original Poem” of Cruel Jan!) Parents 
should not always be saying, ‘““‘Do not do 
it?’ That only makes the child ‘sure 
to ‘do- it2? “Don’t ‘say, Don't! Wo 
not show any anxiety, for thereby you 
make the child anxious. Do not show any 
worry about his bad habits, for then he 
will be worried himself, and you weaken 
his character.’ (Pretty heroic treatment, 
sometimes!) The Christian Scientists, how- 
ever, will like this: ‘Make it a rule 
never to excite fear in children, and 
never show fear yourself in their presence.’’ 
Mr, Carus believes in giving a child much 
liberty, even if he should come to grief 
by reason of it. Thus it may be a good 
plan to let a child eat his fill of sweets, 
and then “remind him, when sick, that 
his sickness is of his own doing.” Pos- 
sibly this course might have some disad- 
vantages! A good dig is given at the silly 
way of introducing children to “the fairy- 
land of science,” by calling something 
something else, as a drop of water is a 
goblin, electricity is a fairy, etc. Better 
than this idiocy, “Teach children to see 
truth and beauty in the facts themselves, 
not in imaginary goblins and fairies.” 
We wish Mr. Carus would not use such 
unnecessarily hard words as “mutuality” 
and “immortalization.” 


THE GoppESS OF REASON. By Mary 
Johnston. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2 net.—Critics have long disputed over the 
exact definitions of poetry, but surely few 
have read To Have and to Hold without rec- 
ognizing that the supreme quality which 
differentiated it from other novels of its 
class and made one reread certain scenes and 
passages again and again, was a quality 
which goes to the making of poets. It seems 
wholly natural that Miss Johnston has been 
unable to resist the impulse to express her- 
self in the form of poetic drama, and the 
result is most interesting. The wrath and 
passion of the French Revolution, side by 
side with an infinite pathos and dignity of 
situation, have furnished the elements of an 
effective plot. Dramatic strength, vivid 
picturesqueness of language and setting, 
individual portraiture and human interest, 
all enter into the play, which is readable from 
beginning to end. Perhaps the most sur- 
prising fact about the drama is, however, that, 
while it is intensely poetic in spirit and plan, 
Miss Johnston has not shown herself possessed 
of the ear for rhythm that many a lesser 
verse-maker has as a natural instinct. A 
sudden unwarranted change of rhythm some- 
times affects one like cracking nuts with his 
teeth, and it is inexplicable that such drops 
in the warmth of one’s enjoyment happen 
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again andagain. Why such lines should have 
been allowed to pass is not readily under- 
stood, since the really great difficulties in the 
making of a poetic drama have been sur- 
mounted, apparently, with tase. The pub- 
lishers have taken especial pains with the 
book, which is a handsome specimen of the 
book-maker’s art. 


A Dravucut oF THE BLUE. ‘Translated 
from the original manuscripts by F. W. 
Bain. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.—These remarkable tales have been 
received with generous praise. ‘Translated 
from Hindu romances, they are a novel in- 
terpretation of Eastern thought, deep, in- 
tense, tragic, and mystical, far removed from 
much that has been accepted as Oriental 
romance. The passionate sorrow of the 
king, who bought a dream and did not haggle 
over the price, is the theme of the first tale; 
and the draught of the blue gave him the 
boon he prayed for. The second tale of 
the volume is ‘‘An Essence of the Dusk,” 


a tale that in essence has much in common’ 


with the fairy tales that have been familiar 
from childhood, with the prince that forgot 
his true love, snared by a cruel enchantress. 
Yet one thinks of no resemblances, so far re- 
moved is this version of the age-long theme. 


JENIFER. By Lucy Meacham Thruston. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—If 
you desire a book that is good for more than 
one reading, a book that combines the grace 
and tenderness of an effective love-story with 
the strength that comes with the develop- 
ment of a moral idea, a book that is bright 
with just estimates of nature and of human 
nature, and, finally, a book that is written 
with vivid picturesqueness of style, try 
Jenifer. Itis by all odds the best book Mrs. 
Thruston has yet produced. In her books it 
has been sometimes difficult to catch the 
interest of the story under the wealth of 
descriptive detail, but in Jenzfer the luxuti- 
ousness of language has yielded to restraint, 
and the result is a well-proportioned story. 
This tale of the Carolina Mountains ought to 
increase in favor as it becomes better known. 


By THE LicHt of THE SouL. By Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—It has never been accord- 
ing to the New England conscience to believe 
that apples are sweetest when they have been 
ripened in sunshine; and the heroine of Mrs. 
Freeman’s latest novel, like many another 
heroine, is developed by unnecessary pain 
and the irony of events. The heart of the 
book is in the sentence, ‘‘If you tell a lie 
which can hurt only yourself and bless others, 
and are willing to bear the punishment for 
it, you are telling the truth like the angels.” 
While the story is at times less convincing 
than much of Mrs. Freeman’s earlier;work, 
the characters are made very real persons 
to the reader, and the situations have a quiet 
pathos and dramatic significance. 


Sampson Rock oF WALL STREET. By 
Edwin Lefévre. New York; Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—Mr. Lefévre makes the 
serious business of his vocation serve the 
lighter, but perhaps not less interesting, pur- 
poses of his avocation; and he puts into the 
pages of his novel the knowledge of Wall 
Street and its financiers that are his stock 
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in trade for daily business. ‘This is the story 
of a daring fight for millions, with a pretty 
girl for the crowning prize of achievement. 
It is a view of great stock-market operations, 
seen from the inside; and the climax is the 
more thrilling because it includes the success 
of a young man’s venture in love, as well as 
in war, or what is the same as war, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the defeated. 


TENANTS OF THE TREES. By Clarence 
Hawkes. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Hawkes writes with the desire to show 
that his acquaintance with birds and squirrels 
and his enjoyment of nature have been 
furthered by no advantages that are not open 
to the average country boy or girl. These are 
pleasant sketches of tree-top life, which are 
not likely to arouse criticism even in the 
lines of study where a man must walk gently 
not to be accused of undue imagination. Mr. 
Hawkes has great sympathy with children, 
as well as with the green things growing, 
and the birds and squirrels which have be- 
come his friends. 


Joun Guiynn. By Arthur Paterson. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.— 
This novel has to do with settlement work in 
London, which must be an exciting piece of 
business; and the danger and adventure 
with which this story is spiced give it stand- 
ing as a good detective tale as well as a love- 
story. John Glynn is a modern philan- 
thropist. His skill as an athlete seconds 
his wit and ingenuity in making his social 
service a dramatic no less than a moral suc- 
cess. He copes with the governor of the 
Nile,—the thieves’ district,—and achieves 
a victory the details of which are worth 
reading about. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co, $1.50.—Mary Washington’s early ro- 
mance and her later life in Virginia consti- 
tute the main part of this interesting narra- 
tive, into which Mrs. Fraser has ingeniously 
woven early incidents in the life of George 
Washington. She has a quick appreciation 
of romantic and dramatic points and makes 
the most of every opportunity afforded her by 
these chronicles. The story begins in Eng- 
land, on the banks of the Thames. ‘The 
characters are well drawn, and the story does 
not lack present-day interest. 


To THE CREDIT OF THE SEA. By Lawrence 
Mott. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
#1.50.—The daring and _ self-forgetfulness 
of fishermen off the banks of the Labrador 
coast furnish good material for sea-stories 
that are snappy with excitement. Advent- 
ures with fog and storm and revenue cutters 
and rough, angry men supply the contrast 
to the suffering of women and the self- 
sacrifices of friendship and the heroic cour- 
age that faces death at need. ‘he dialect 
is not always easy reading, at least in the 
beginning: later one forgets the dialect in 
the spirit of the stories. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE. PLOUGHMAN. By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25.—This modern fairy 
tale follows the ancient model, in that the 
enchanted princess is awakened to life by the 
kiss of the prince; but the setting is of the 
twentieth century and the romantic love- 
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story contrasts effectively with the prosaic 
literalness of the less important but neces- 
sary characters, who realize the demands of 
their age. The fanciful plot is entirely in 
harmony with Miss Kingsley’s taste and 
ability, and the story is fresh and readable. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Little Journey in Christian Science, by 
Rev. John Snyder, is an able and thorough 
examination of the philosophy and practical 
tendencies of the system that goes under the 
name of Christian Science. 


An English bibliography of Christology 
entitled Jesus Christ our Lord, and comprising 
over five thousand titles, annotated and 
classified, has been prepared by Samuel Gardi- 
ner Ayres, B.D., librarian of Drew Theological 
Seminary, and is published by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. It is inclusive, as the work 
of a librarian ought to be; but the recom- 
mendations of books betray the personal 
bias and evangelical affiliations of the author. 
For instance, in the list of books on the 
chronology and genealogy of Christ, he recom- 
mends particularly Lord Arthur Harvey’s 
book with the voluminous title, The Geneal- 
ogves of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
as contained in the Gospels of Saint Matthew 
and Saint Luke, reconciled with each other 
and with genealogy of the house of David, and 
shown to be in harmony with the true chronol- 
ogy of the times. 


The present writer took all his youthful 
Shakespeare study through the medium of 
Hudson’s editions, which have naturally 
seemed to him ever since as especially fitted 
to the needs of young students, and it has 
been a distinct pleasure to note that Ginn & 
Co. are now bringing out the New Hudson 
Shakespeare, edited and revised by.Ebenezer 
Charlton Black with the co-operation of 
Andrew Jackson. George Hudson’s Essays 
on English Studtes, edited with preface, intro- 
duction, and notes by Dr. George, appears 
appropriately in connection with the first 
volumes of the new edition. Prof. Hudson 
did pioneer work in making the study of 
English literature popular, and Dr. George 
recognizes the essential quality of his teaching 
when he says: “These essays contain earnest 
matter for the teacher of English and... will 
reveal what is so much needed at the present 
time,—a deep feeling for literature, its 
natural magic and moral profundity, rather 
than a critical knowledge of it.””? In the new 
edition As You Like It and The Merchant of 
Venice have already appeared, presented in 
convenient single volumes, neatly and sub- 
stantially bound in red cloth, and made 
suitable in every way for a school edition. 
The results of the latest research and scholar- 
ship have been incorporated into the notes 
and introductions, that made the old editions 
valuable for student use. Other volumes of 
the series will follow in rapid succession. ‘The 
list price is 50 cents a volume, mailing price 
55 cents. 


Books Recetved. 


Published by the Author. 
Immanuel, Our King. A Gospel Study, by Joseph Roe 
Hammond. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Kingdom of Light. By George Record Peck. 
From Philip Green, London, 
Prayers, New and Old, By P. E. Vizard, 
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Sympathy. 


A plump little girl and a thin little bird 
Were out in the meadow together. 
“How cold that poor little bird must be, 
Without any clothes, like mine,” said she, 
“Although it is sunshiny weather.’”’ 


“A nice little girl is that,’”? said he; 
‘*But oh, how cold she must be! for see, 
She hasn’t a single feather!” 
So each shivered to think of the other poor thing, 
Although it was sunshiny weather. 
—M. Johnson 


For the Christian Register. 
Joanna’s Neighbor. 


BY HELEN FRANCES HUNTINGTON. 


The sullen-faced little girl at the window 
did not turn her head when the young doctor 
went his morning rounds of the Cripples’ 
Ward, although he gave her a friendly ‘“‘ good 
morning” as he passed. She continued to 
stare fixedly at the thin line of green that 
showed dimly through the city’s smoke. At 
a certain angle a glint of the slow-flowing 
tiver was visible when the sun shone as 
brightly as it did that day, and Betty was 
looking for that one narrow sparkle which 
reminded her of something very far back in 
her sombre memory. 

“T wish,” said the young doctor, as he 
stopped beside Joanna’s white cot, “that 
you would make friends with your little 
neighbor.’”? ‘Then he nodded cheerily toward 
Betty’s straight, aggressive-looking back. 

“Why, she ain’t my neighbor,” Joanna 
announced crisply. ‘‘Her cot is way down in 
the last row.” 

“All the same she 7s your neighbor as well 
as mine, Joanna,” declared the young man, 
who was a missionary in his still, effective, 
heart-whole way, although the hospital people 
did not know it. ‘Every one who needs 
our help and encouragement is our neighbor.” 

“But she’s the very meanest girl in the 
Home,” Joanna said decisively. ‘‘ Nobody 
ever talks to her ’less they have to, ’cause 
she’s so ugly tempered.” 

“How would you have felt, Joanna, if 
every one had shunned you after your acci- 
dent, because your lameness prevented you 
‘from making fun for other people?” the 
doctor asked. ‘‘I don’t think poor Betty is 
altogether to blame for her crossness. It 
came to her pretty much as your lameness 
came to you, through a mishap, only Betty 
had many mishaps instead of one. I don’t 
know very much about her, but what I have 
learned makes me feel very sorry for her. 
You see she hasn’t any one who really cares 
about her. Her parents died long ago, and 
she has been neglected and harshly treated 
almost all her life. She has grown worse in 
temper for the want of a little kindness, just 
as your lameness would have grown worse 
if it hadn’t been carefully attended to. I 
believe Betty’s sickness of mind can be cured, 
but it will take a great deal of patience to do 
it. 1 wish you would help me start the cure, 
Joanna. Will you?” 

“How can I do anything?” the little girl 
asked, surprisedly. 

“You can be kind to Betty.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t let me do a thing!” 
Joanna answered positively. 
. “Try, anyway, will you?’ 
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“Yes, sir,” Joanna promised solemnly, 
‘only I don’t know how to begin.” 

“Tf you keep the matter in mind con- 
stantly, 1 think you will find an opening 
opportunity,” was the doctor’s answer as he 
hurried cheerfully away in response to a call 
from a puzzled nurse. 

The opportunity came that very after- 
noon, when the convalescing cripples sat 
on the wide upper veranda where the spring 
sunshine poured a stream of warm gold 
across their laps. Betty sat sullenly apart 
from the rest, clasping an orange in both 
hands, which had been given her by an ami- 
able visitor. No one but Betty knew why 
she treasured it so jealously instead of eating 
it,—that it was the only gift she had ever 
received, and therefore too precious to waste 
for the mere pleasure of eating. 

Suddenly the orange slipped from Betty’s 
rigid grasp, rolled under the trellised railing, 
and dropped to the narrow lawn below with 
an impetus that sent it bounding to the open 
street, where it was immediately seized by a 
passing newsboy. Betty’s eyes filled with 
angry tears which she hurriedly wiped away, 
frowning at the curious little faces that 
turned questioningly toward her. 

“Don’t cry,” soothed Joanna, producing a 
small bright tangerine from her pocket. She 
had saved it from her mother’s Sunday 
offering at the cost of a good deal of self- 
denial. ‘‘Take this in the place of your 
orange. I had three, you know.” 

“JT don’t want it,’ was the ungracious 
retort as Betty flung the offering back dis- 
dainfully. 

Joanna’s face reddened with motification, 
but she remembered her promise and deter- 
mined to try again. Also, she remembered 
the cause of Betty’s ugly temper and pitied 
her for the first time since her advent at 
the Home. Betty was the only inmate who 
had not had a single visitor, nor a letter, nor 
even any little friendly remembrance to show 
that some one thought lovingly of her. 

Betty gave Joanna many an uneasy glance 
the next day, and somehow she managed to 
convey to the little girl the fact that she was 
sorry of her harshness; but nothing was said 
between them until Joanna’s second oppor- 
tunity came. ‘hat time, also, the kindness 
was repulsed, but in a very different way from 
the first angry outburst. A bright little 
picture postal found its way to Betty’s cot, 
finally, and stayed there. Betty even 
thanked Joanna for it, in a morose, half- 
ashamed way. 

Sunday came, and with it the eager mothers 
and friends of the little cripples. No one 
was forgotten but Betty, who sat, as usual, 
beside the west window, watching the tiny 
ripple of the distant river. Presently a hand 
fell upon her shoulder, causing her to turn 
abruptly and look up at a kind, motherly 
face. 

“My little girl sent me over to tell you 
that she would like to get acquainted with 
you,” said the owner of the motherly face. 
“T am Joanna’s mother. Won’t you come 
over and visit with us a little while? I am 
going to read a story to Joanna which I think 
you will like, for it’s very interesting.” 

Betty’s thin little face flamed with color, 
but she said not a word. ‘“‘Come,” the lady 
invited, taking Betty’s hand in hers, and 
leading her gently out to the veranda where 
Joanna sat waiting expectantly. : 

Betty seated herself without a word and 
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laid her crutch aside while the reading began. 
It was a bright, happy little story, full of 
country freshness and the call of birds and 
rippling brooks, which sent Betty’s thoughts 
back to her brief glimpse of the country 
of which the tiny river-view reminded 
her. 

‘“‘Wasn’t that lovely?” Joanna cried, when. 
the story was finished. 

“Ves,” Betty answered. 
ago I seen a place like that.” 

‘‘We live where it’s pretty near as nice as 
that, don’t we, mother?” said Joanna. “‘It’s 
not far off, but out where the city ain’t built 
up much. The house is little and old, but 
there is a tiny little garden in front, with a 
really tree in it, and a rosebush that’s full 
of baby buds now, mother says. Oh, it’s 
just lovely there in summer! and we have the 
best times even if we are poor.” 

A wistful look came into Betty’s grave 
eyes, which went straight to the big heart 
of Joanna’s mother. Poor as she was in her 
widowhood, she was not too poor to give the 
starved, lonely child a little of the mother- 
love that she lavished so freely on her own 
little sunny daughter. 

‘Perhaps you can get leave to come out 
and visit Joanna when she gets well enough 
to leave the Home,” said Joanna’s mother. 

A look of incredulous wonder filled Betty’s 
dark eyes. ‘“‘Would you want me?” she 
asked in a strange voice. 

“Why, of course we want you!” Joanna 
cried, exultingly. “‘O mother, that’s 
lovely of you! Betty hasn’t got any folks 
at all, the doctor told me, and we haven’t 
got so many but that we can take Betty for 
the same as ‘folks.’ The nurse says we’re 
both doing just splendid, and we’ll maybe get 
out together. Then, Betty, you can come 
right home with me and share my little up- 
stairs room for awhile, till you have to go 
back to the ’sylum.” 

Betty smiled in a way that made her dark 
little face very good to look at. ‘‘I never ex- 
pected to get asked anywhere like that,’ 
she said simply. 

“Well, now you’re asked. We'll have a 
lovely time,’ Joanna prophesied. ‘And 
we won’t have long to wait neither, ’cause 
we’re both getting well fast.” 

Joanna looked eagerly for the young doctor 
the next morning, but he did not appear 
because his duty had called him to minister 
to a still more pressing need than those of the 
Home. ‘Two weeks passed, and, meanwhile, 
Betty and Joanna grew intimately friendly. 
Betty did not confine all her friendliness to 
Joanna, either; for the change that kindness 
had wrought in her demanded a wider ex- 
pression than its source. It was as if a pebble 
had been cast into dark, sunless water, causing 
at first a single bright ripple, but widening 
more and more until the entire surface re- 
flected the commotion. Mrs. Ware, Joanna’s 
mother, had been very busy, meanwhile, over 
a matter which she kept to herself until 
the result was accomplished, then she told 
Joanna, and Joanna told the young doctor, 
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who happened to appear at the very hour the 
great news was revealed. 

“OQ doctor, Betty’s my. really, truly 
neighbor now,” the little girl announced 
triumphantly. “‘Do you know what my 
mother is going to do? Well, she’s going to 
take Betty to live with us, and Betty and me’s 
going to help take care of a nice, old, lonesome 
lady who would rather live with us than go to 
the home for old folks, ’cause she likes mother 
awful well and wants to be with friends. 
She’s lame and needs lots of waiting on, but 
me’n Betty can do most of it before and after 
school hours.” 

“Can your mother afford to board and 
clothe Betty?” the doctor asked in wonder, 
for he knew that the Wares were quite poor. 

“Oh, yes, she can,” Joanna assured him. 
“The nice old lady is going to pay us twenty 
dollars every monthfor her board. And,even 
if she didn’t pay, mother would manage,” 
she added confidently. ‘‘Mother can do 
just everything that’s good.” 

The young doctor took Joanna’s little 
{ restless hand in his and pressed it very 
| warmly. ‘The world is full of just such 
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i neighbors as Betty,” said he, ‘“‘and, the more 
| of them we find, the happier we grow. Re- 
member that, little girl.” 

“JT will,” Joanna answered happily, 
“cause finding Betty made such a lot of 
difference.” 


Baby, my Squirrel. 


In the month of July our house was de- 
stroyed by fire. Being left homeless, we 
sought shelter in tents, pitched in a grove 
of large bay-trees, near the site of our former 
home. And this is where I found my 
squirrel. 

The gray. squirrel, native of California, 
builds his nest in the topmost branches of 
tall, slender trees, which sway in the breeze. 

One day the wind may have been stronger 
than usual, or perhaps an overbold youngster 
ventured too near the edge of the nest. 
Whatever the cause, the fact remains,—a 
baby squirrel was lying on the ground near 
the foot of a tree. “The poor little fellow, 
too young to run or climb out of reach, was 
easily captured. 

I placed him in a cage with a bed of 
cotton; but he clung, trembling, to the wires 
all day, and could not be induced to take 
any food. Next morning, however, he 
sucked warm milk from the end of a spoon, 
and I fed him four times daily in this manner. 
At the end of a week he was quite fat, per- 
fectly tame, and apparently happy in his 
new surroundings. After a month or more 
he was able to eat nuts, sitting up with his 
tail over his back in oe squirrel fashion 
during the process. 

All this time I had Eiken personal care 
of my Baby, as I called him, and he resented 
the presence of any stranger. His dis- 
approval was manifested by burying him- 
self in his bed, from which safe retreat he 
emitted shrill squeals or a low malicious 
chuckle. 

Baby had a special antipathy for the 
maid. Whenever she entered the room 
where he was kept, his angry squeals could 
be heard throughout the house. 

His ears, accustomed to the stillness 
of the forest, were extremely sensitive to 
sound, and he seemed to suffer from the 
various noises incident to domestic life, 
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Baby never made a mistake in regard 
to persons, and was unvarying in his friend- 
liness toward me. When I let him loose 
for exercise, he would scamper about and 
play like a kitten, rolling over and over 
when I tickled him, climbing up my dress, 
sitting on my shoulders, and in ambitious 
moments mounting to the top of my head. 

We had occupied a house during the 
winter, but with the summer our camping 
time returned. Baby had then arrived 
at an age of discretion, and I, being averse 
to keeping an animal in. captivity, decided 
to give him his freedom. 

For a few days I kept his cage suspended 
from a tree in front of my tent. He was 
greatly excited by his surroundings; but, 
when he had become sufficiently at home 
there, I opened the door and set him at 
liberty. He scampered about on top of 
his cage for a while, and finally ventured to 
climb a tree. The ascent was accomplished 
in safety; but, with the proverbial rapidity 
of the downward course, he lost his grip 
and landed ignominiously on the ground. 
He was glad to be lifted gently and piaced 
in his bed, where he slept the rest of the 
day. On the morrow he was lively as ever, 
so I let him out again. Experience had 
taught him caution, and he had no more 
falls. 

Every evening for a week Baby returned 
to his cage, but afterward took possession 
of a deserted nest, which he repaired with 
sticks and bits of moss. Here he lived 
happily all summer, playing among the 
branches with the wild squirrels, and coming 
to my tent every day for nuts. He soon 
discovered that I kept the nuts in a covered 
jar on the bureau. If he came during my 
absence, I would find, on returning, the 
cover removed from the jar and the rem- 
nants of his repast scattered on the floor. 

Three months have passed since we left 
the camp, but Baby is tame as ever. He 
has changed his place of abode, and now 
lives far up on the hillside, whence he comes 
in response to my call, leaping from bough 
to bough till he reaches the camping ground. 
Here he descends the tree nearest to where 
Iam sitting and jumps upon my knee, holding 
out his little hands for the nuts, which I 
bring daily. 

Baby is now full grown and very hand- 
some. His coat of silver gray fur is soft 
and sleek; his wide-spreading tail seems to 
puff up with pride and satisfaction; and 
he enjoys, to the fullest extent of a squirrel’s 
capacity, life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness—Mary D. Barber, in the Church- 
man. 


A Butterfly Story. 


One morning when the children wakened, 
a dark gray curtain was stretched over the 
glorious blue sky, and soon the child faces 
began to reflect the shadows which the clouds 
had made. 

Joy’s mamma thought she would brighten 
the time for them by a story. 

“Once there was a lady,” she said, ‘‘who 
was out in the garden one day in the spring 
and found quite a number of chrysalids. 
The lady used to go often to look at the queer 
little things, and one morning when she went 
into her garden, she found many butterflies 
flying about on the lightest, airiest, most 
beautifully colored wings, 


It was very pleas- | 
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ant not to be a crawling worm any longer, 
or to be shut up in a tight, dark cell. Oh, 
how glad they were! It made the lady glad 
to see them. She walked over to the fence, 
and there she found a poor, little, cold, wet 
butterfly, that turned its head and twisted 
its body in a very dissatisfied manner. 

“She said to the poor, foolish little thing, 
‘Why do you stay in such a cold place? 
Don’t you see all those other butterflies en- 
joying themselves in the sunshine among 
the beautiful flowers? pet light upon your 
wings and fly there, too.’ 

“But the little butterfly only twisted itself 
about with a very complaining air, as much 
as to say: ‘I don’t want to be a butterfly. I 
don’t want to fly. I much prefer to squirm,’ ”’ 
with a comical twist of her head by way of 
illustration. Mamma waited to see whether 
they were able to apply the lesson. 

Pretty soon one of the little girls began to 
fret for permission to play out of doors, when 
Joy cried:— 

“Oh, you would much prefer to squirm, 
would you?”’ whereupon they all began to 
laugh, and the saying of the little butterfly 
became a proverb of almost daily use.— 
American Motherhood. 


The Careful King. 


Once upon a time a certain king of Persia 
went out hunting with all his court. The 
chase that day happened to be long, and 
the king became very thirsty. But no foun- 
tain or river could be found near the spot on 
the plain where they rested for a short in- 
terval. At last one of the courtiers spied a 
large garden not far off. It was filled with 
trees bearing lemons, oranges, and grapes. 
His followers begged the monarch to par- 
take of the good things in the garden. 

“Heaven forbid that I should eat any- 
thing thereof,” said the king, ‘‘for, if I per- 
mitted myself to gather but an orange from 
it, my officers and courtiers would not leave 
a single fruit in the entire garden.” 

The higher in life a person is the more 
careful he should be, for all his faults are 
copied by those beneath him.—Chatterbox. 


A teacher was instructing a class of young 
pupils in history, says a writer in the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. She asked one of them 
how many wars England fought with Spain. 

“Six,” the little girl answered. 

“Six,” repeated the teacher. ‘‘Enumerate 
them, please.” 

“One, two, three, four, five, six,” 
little girl, cheerfully and confidently. 
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On the Cliff. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY SAVAGE. 


T stand upon the headland, 
Where it rises o’er the bay, 
And gaze across the waters, 
Where the glad waves are at play. 


And I wish that I could journey 
To the islands fair and far, 

Lying dim, away to eastward, 
Where the gates of morning are. 


For it seems that all of beauty, 
That my soul has dreamed, must be 
Waiting where those Blessed Islands 
Lie across the gleaming sea. 


Shall I ever make the journey? 
Shall I find my dream come true? 

Are those islands of the Blessed 
Waiting there, for me and you? 


Oh, we must, we do believe it, 
Still we gaze across the sea; 
Hope and love shall find a Harbor 
Where the Blessed Islands be. 


A Reformation before Moses. 


‘Two years ago some account was given 
of a superb sepulchre unearthed at Thebes, 
which was erected to the memory of her 
Syrian parents by the filial piety of the 
captive maid who shared the throne of 
Egypt with Amenhotep, third of the name. 
I chanced to be in Cairo when the gold- 
encrusted chariot which was entombed with 
their remains came down the Nile to be 
preserved in the national museum, amid the 
wonder and excitement of all who have 
come under the spell of the Egyptian past. 
Mr. Theodore Davis, the wizard discoverer 
of this monument, at once set himself the 
task of finding the tomb of the queen her- 
self. For two years, patient, sanguine, un- 
daunted, he and his coadjutor, Mr. Edward 
Ayrton, have been digging away yard after 
yard of débris, finding here a ushabti figure, 
there a shard, until at length, three weeks 
ago, they hit upon a flight of steps. At the 
foot of this stood the portal to an Aladdin’s 
cave that has lain undisturbed from a time 
before Moses himself was born. 

To appreciate the bearing of this mo- 
mentous find let us pass under review the 
knowledge which we possessed, when the 
year began, concerning the life-story of 
Queen Tyi. Her parents were of simple 
birth, and seem to have come down from 
Northern Galilee into Egypt, just as their 
compatriots, Joseph and Mary, did in after 
years. Ignored by the haughty society of 
the Theban Court, their memory would have 
perished but for the filial affection of the 
daughter who lavished upon their sepulchre 
the material wealth of Egypt in her prime. 
She herself lives again in the charming por- 
traits of her which we owe to the devotion 
of her imperial lord,—portraits in which it is 
easy to discern the calm beauty of her blue- 
eyed countenance, crowned by a wealth of 
flaxen hair, At her knee the son who fol- 
lowed on the throne imbibed that Semitic 
faith which he sought to introduce into 
the land, thus giving to the world its first 
religious reformation and organizing its first 
great religious persecution. 

The main feature of the new religion was 
the worship of the solar disc, and in all his 
ritual reforms Akhen-aten received the loyal- 
hearted support of the Queen-mother. Side 
by side they stood in adoration of the great 
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life-giving orb: side by side they strove to 
give expression to the kingly motto, “Living 
No closer approach to nature 
was ever made in the whole history of Egyp- 


in Truth.” 


tian art!than the delightful “palace of truth” 


ra 


which the reformer erected at Tell-el-Amarna. 
And, when the mother to whom he owed 
his inspiration, his domestic ideals, his ethi- 
cal aims, passed away, he sought to embody 
in her place of sepulture something of the 


new¥spirit which had become the passion 
of his life. 


So it was that, instead of entombing her 


remains in a sarcophagus of eternal granite, 
the sorrowing son raised over them a shrine 
of costly magnificence. In the middle of 
the tomb there was placed a bier, incrusted 
with gold and supported at each corner by 
a golden claw. Upon this there lay a coffin 
of wood, covered in every part by plates of 
gold, inlaid by exquisite art with patterns 
of lapis lazuli and other gems. Within the 
shell the mummy was enshrined, wrapped 
from head to foot in wrappings of the pre- 
cious metal. About the throat and arms 
were coiled circlets of golden beads and many 
jewels, and upon her brow there rested, 
in a very luxury of reverence, her imperial 
crown. Of solid gold, fashioned with rare 
simplicity into the image of a vulture, this 
priceless and unique relic brings us face to 
face with the majesty of ancient Egypt in 
a way that no other monument of that age 
has hitherto done. Above the mummy 
there was poised a catafalque, incrusted 
within and without by the same lavish use 
of golden sheets, whereon were incised de- 
signs recalling the scenes of worship which 
mother and son had shared for many a year. 

To the student of art a greater treasure 
still was in store. The tradition of ages 
prescribed that certain portions of the re- 
mains should be enclosed in jars whose lids 
were fashioned into the effigy of a man, a 
dog, a jackal, and a hawk. The bereaved 
king, true to his ideals, caused the lids to be 
carved instead with portraits of the deceased, 
choosing for the purpose that onyx-like ala- 
baster which best portrays the pallid hue 
of the Syrian complexion, and imparting to 
the features a pathetic suggestion of vitality 
by means of eyeballs of lapis lazuli. Beside 
the bier there was placed a casket contain- 
ing some objects meet for the use of the de- 
parted in the world of shadows,—a statuette 
of a maid carrying a water jar, a toilet box, 
a ring stand, a bunch of grapes. 

Years afterward, yet still before the 
birth of Moses, Akhen-aten himself being 
dead, his reforms were resolutely wiped out 
by the priesthood of the ancient faith. ‘The 
tomb was entered in a wave of iconoclasm, 
and a frenzied effort was made to remove 


all traces of the hated heresy. Wherever 


the name and figure of the king were found, 
they were chiselled out, even although to do 
so it was necessary to turn over the remains 
of the royal woman herself. To reach the 
offending inscriptions the catafalque was 
torn from its frame, and the fragments of it 
piled against the wall. But it was only with 
the memory of the heretic king himself that 
the priestly marauders were at war. They 
left the monuments of the queen untouched, 
and scorned to carry away with them even 
the shattered plates of solid gold which 
they left strewn upon the floor. The portal 
was sealed again, and would have remained 
otherwise unharmed but for a circumstance 
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of which the builders never dreamed. For 
there came a day when a watercourse was 
diverted into the valley of the tombs, and 
the slow percolation of thirty-five hundred. 
years has caused much that is perishable 
to be reduced to pulp and powder. The 
mummy itself will be seen no more, and 
some of the woodwork has already crumbled 
into decay. But enough remains to make 
this season’s excavations memorable even 
in the annals of modern research. It has 
restored to us a completer picture than we 
ever hoped to get of the most famous, the 
most engaging, the most pathetic of Egyp- 
tian queens.—E. G. Harmer, in the Christian 
W orld ' 


Elizabeth Cary Agassiz. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, widow of 
the late Prof. Louis Agassiz, died June 
27, after remaining in an unconscious con- 
dition since Monday, when she suffered a 
shock. 

Mrs. Agassiz was the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas G. Cary, and was born in Bos- 
ton, Dec. 6, 1822. In the midst of Agassiz’s 
enthusiastic reception by the American 
people as a teacher of natural science and his 
own enthusiasm for his new-found work, 
he married, in 1850, Elizabeth Cabot Cary, 
and Mrs. Agassiz established in their house 
in Cambridge a school for girls with which 
Prof. Agassiz was identified. The dem- 
ocratizing of culture, of which both husband 
and bride were ardent devotees, extended 
to the bringing of women into the intellectual 
life, into the fields of science, and into the 
university. Then Mrs. Agassiz accompanied 
her husband to Brazilin 1865-66 and on a sub- 
sequent scientific exploration in 1871-72, and 
was associated with him in many of his 
studies and writings. Her monumental 
work at Radcliffe College, of which she was 
president for many years, grew naturally 
out of her character, accomplishments, and 
life. Although the first broaching of the 
idea was Mr. Arthur Gilman’s, it was un- 
doubtedly due to her commiand of the social 
and educational resources of Cambridge and 
Boston that the concrete Radcliffe College 
is what it is to-day, with its degrees the 
same as those of Harvard University, and 
delivered by the hand of the president of 
Harvard. 

At the time of her resignation of the 
presidency of Radcliffe, Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton prepared the following tribute:— 

“Mrs. Agassiz’s work for Harvard Annex, 
as Radcliffe was called when it was first 
started, was taken up without any precon- 
ceived intention. Her scientific work with 
her husband entailed upon her a consider- 
able amount of literary work after his death, 
and she had not intended to assume any 
other large undertaking. But, when the 
idea of the Annex was broached, she*found 
that she”could be of great assistance™in the 
development of it, and, allowing herself to 
be instrumental with others in its institu- 
tion, she was made its president. Her re- 
lation with the affairs and people of the 
college have been continued on an intimate 
basis ever since, and, while Mrs. Agassiz 
has always lived an essentially private life, 
her influence has reached out through many 
circles in a®way*to make her*name well 
known and well loved. With the students 
she was counted as a friend as well as an 
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adviser. They had free access to her 
always, and they looked to her for a friend- 
ship which was not denied. ' Her presence 
was always desired at the entertainments 
given by the students, and it was a rare 
occasion for theatricals or similar little 
festivities when Mrs. Agassiz was not in 
attendance.” 

In 1895 a number of friends of Radcliffe, 
wishing to establish a scholarship, endowed 
it with a fund of $6,000, and gave to the 
scholarship the name of the Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz scholarship. Her name was thus 
permanently and fittingly associated with 
the institution. 


The Development of the Divine. 


The highest aim is the development of 
the divine in man. Those who have the 
keen sight of love may detect its presence in 
every one. They know that as the slime 
hides the lily root and blossom, as the hard 
rock holds the precious ore, as the acorn 
encompasses the oak, so every human life 
contains the potentiality of the divine. They 
are not deceived by the external slime and 
hardness and meanness, but perceive and 
have faith in the inherent and the ultimate. 
To be aware of the divinity of the soul and 
of every soul is to know the sublimest truth 
disclosed to the human mind.—Paragraph 
Pulpit. 


A Post-office Mission Story.* 


BY C. E. COFFIN. 

She was born on Washington’s birthday, 
and the spirit of the date was in her. How 
could she help loving freedom, a 22d Feb- 
ruary baby, and born in the pure air of 
Mississippi’s highest ridge, and in the coun- 
try? Great forests all about her, no other 
house in sight, trees, only trees, in the blue 
distance, and tangled growth, wild and 
beautiful, along the “big creek” just down 
the hiil. 

She was small and thin always. The 
striking face was Louie,—even as a child, 
great black eyes, a high, full forehead, and 
black curls over her finely-shaped head. 
From the cradle she asserted her right to 
be free, and to this nature added plenty 
(some of her best friends thought a super- 
abundance) of temper, so that in many ways 
her childhood was stormy. Her mother was 
strong and loving and understood her child. 

To these traits, or prominent features of 
her nature, must be added her ardent love 
for truth. Knowing and loving her as I do, 
I could not dare insult her memory by letting 
any word slip into this sketch that is not 
absolutely true. And, if I do not write of 
what her noble endeavor in later years had 
to overcome, or train into beauty of char- 
acter, how could we understand her? Social 
‘in her nature, yet painfully shy, she had in 
her maidenhood a fight with this timidity 
each time she met people. In her child- 
hood she would not do it. A few little play- 
mates she had, besides an elder sister, and 
the playing was always in the woods. A 
veritable child of nature, the old dame 
heartily responded, cuddled this baby girl 
early to her big, throbbing heart, and showed 
to her her wonders and beauties, and told 


* A true sketch, dedicated to the P.O. Mission of 
the First Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
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her deep, sweet secrets. In the deep, silent 
woods the little girl felt entirely at home, 
never, knowing loneliness or fear. 

When she had passed her earliest years, 
the family left the old home at ‘Grand 
Wenham,” and moved to the suburbs of the 
village, and the two little girls were sent to 
school. Louie had already learned to love 
her story books, and her love for pictures 
and painting had shown itself with her little 
bits of water colors taken from a child’s 
paint box, she did things that showed 
wonderful talent for harmony and grace in 
coloring and designs selected. - 

For figures she had no taste or ability. 
Her master at school was noted for his 
passion for mathematics, and his very free 
use of it in his school work. Louie was 
placed in two, or perhaps three, different 
classes in arithmetic, and did no good work 
in either of them. Her mother sent a re- 
quest that one might be dropped, and the 
master sent her as usual to the class, saying 
that he, and not her mother, selected her 
studies. This to Louie was tyranny, as well 
as a direct insult to her mother, and, before 
the teacher or pupils had time to take it in, 
she had flown, like the wild-wood bird she 
was, out of the room, down into the street, 
and home. ‘This was her last day at school. 
The mother took both children home, and 
taught them herself, not omitting the usual 
amount of arithmetic. 

Many wise ones shook their heads, and 
made remarks as to spoiling children. I 
am not discussing that question, merely 
writing a true story. 

As she banished herself from the school 
advantages offered in the village, even earlier 
she banished herself from the Sunday-school 
or church. ‘There was in her a something 
that wholly resented dogmatic ideas. She 
could never brook the flat assertions of any 
human being which separated saint and 
sinner, nor could she understand the exist- 
ence of a place of everlasting torture where 
all must dwell who failed to think in a cer- 
tain way, and here the mother left her to 
use her own thought. So on one memorable 
occasion, when a warm friend, and one very 
earnest in evangelical piety, visited the home 
and offered to lead the family in prayer, all 
knelt. Louie grew very wrathy, and flew 
to her mother, caught her by the neck, and 
sobbed out, ‘Get up from there and stop 
this!” 

No one knew just what the feeling was, 
nor ever will, and only the dreadful irrever- 
ence and disrespect of the child was evident. 

Small wonder that this incident, added to 
the one at school, marked the child as being, 
at the very least, queer and odd, and this 
shut her more and more off from people, 
and made her shyness increase. But her 
apartness never made her lonely or unhappy, 
only she wanted more and more to be under- 
stood, and wondered why she was not. 

The move into town did not deprive her 
of her woods. Near to this home, too, there 
were trees and streams, and she still held 
constant converse with the nature world, 
and still read the books her mother wisely 
chose for her, and painted her bits of pictures. 

Her bright mind was ready, very early, 
for books that furnished the very hest of 
company, and she turned to biography for 
her society. Perhaps Julian Hawthorne’s 
lives of his father and mother were the first, 
followed by Froude’s Carlyles, Hares’ ‘‘Story 
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of a Quiet Life, “Life and Letters of Baron- 
ess Bunsen,” Carlyle’s “Stirling,” and ‘“‘The 
French Revolution.” Her retentive mind 
held every date, every character, and her 
vivid imagination pictured scenes and 
periods. 

“Oh, I have been living with the most 
interesting people,’”’ she would exclaim, her 
bright face radiant with genuine delight. 
About the time she was fully grown, she 
borrowed a copy of Joseph May’s “Samuel 
Longfellow’s Life and Letters” and ‘‘Ser- 
mons and Essays,” and I am quite sure 
those volumes never before had so ardent a 
reader. Every word was bread and meat to 
a hungry soul. She took the books, and 
ran off to a deep-shaded nook in the wild 
wood, where no voice, no sound, could dis- 
turb; for here was a soul speaking to her 
soul in language so simple, so loving, so 
true, and strong that it seemed her own 
thought was being expressed. Now she 
knew there was a way like her own way of 
living, of worshipping. It was deep calling 
unto deep, it was being understood, being 
satisfied, being fed where she had not known 
it before. 

How well the words fitted in just then to 
her life! The calm came when needed most. 
Her mother’s health failed, and from that 
time on she became the home-maker for 
the family, and an invalid mother’s loving 
companion and untiring nurse, 

The eager ambition to study literature and 
art was laid by with no consciousness of 
sacrifice. The humble duties of the home 
were never allowed to be thought of as 
drudgery. Cheerfully, happily she grew,— 
grew out and away from the limitations that 
might have engulfed a less vigorous char- 
acter. 

All social duties, pleasures, were laid aside, 
Another move carried her far away from 
her beloved woods; but books came into her 
quiet life, and one by one the dear little 
white-winged messengers from the First 
Parish Church Post-office Mission at Cam- 
bridge brought courage, cheer, and strength, 
How easily I can pick out the favorites! Dr, 
Crothers’s ‘“‘The Mountains and the Sea,” 
one of Marion Shutter’s “A Wayside 
Prophet,” Gannett’s ‘“‘Blessed be Drudg- 
ery,” one of Mr. Sunderland’s (I think this 
was in a Cheerjul Letter) on “Sunrises,” and 
how she loved Chadwick and Theodore 
Williams and Savage! 

Somewhere here her own health gave way, 
and she went alone to a city hospital for 
treatment. 

The timidity, the quick impulsiveness, the 
old way of having her own way, all these 
things now had become her friends, trained 
to help, and not her masters to withhold 
the character’s growth. Each one was be- 
coming altered to a harmony more and more, 
that soon should be accorded a place where 
denial is past forever. I would like to touch 
for a brief moment, or mention on the iso- 
lation and loneliness which was here, as it 
is all of ours, who stand for the Unitarian 
faith where it is not known; but I am 
afraid to venture here to those of other 
faiths lest I seem unkind, and they are not 
unkind to me, and I shall let this pass, al- 
though it was an element in the formation 
of this noble character that had its part to do. 

After the Rev. Henry W. Foote went to 
New Orleans, Louie had the Post-office Mis- 
sion sermons and the minister’s letter from 
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that church regularly, and how I hoped the 
day would come when she could once, at 
least, sit in that little church and feel at 
home, But it was not to be. In March a 
very malignant type of diphtheria attacked 
her little body, and she heroically bore pain 
of illness and the treatment which was also 
pain, like the unselfish daughter she had 
long proven herself to be: the only thought 
was for the sick mother who needed her, 
For her sake she tried to get well, and yet, 
when she knew she could not rally, there 
was no ripple of any disturbing fear or any 
wish to change the dear Father’s will. At 
his word she passed on into another life as 
simply, as sweetly, as trustingly as she lived 
in this. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Harvard Divinity School. 


The largest meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Harvard Divinity School in recent 
years was held in the chapel, Tuesday, June 
25, at 10 A.M. Between sixty and seventy 
members were present. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding, who asked the Asso- 
ciation to join him in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The records of the previous meeting were 

-read and approved. The committee on 
associate membership presented a list of 
names of persons eligible for election as 
associate members. The secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot, and the following 
persons were declared elected: H. L. Calhoun, 
E. E. Braithwaite, W. A. King, H. H. Horne, 
J. J. Peritz, F. M. Bennett, G. E. Hathaway, 
H. H. Mott, T. O. Douglass, H. C. McDougall, 
J. L. Peacock, F. R. Lewis. 

The secretary moved that a nominating 
committee be appointed to hold office until 
the next annual meeting in June, 1908. It 
was voted that the chair appoint such a com- 
mittee, and accordingly Prof. Ropes, Rev. 
William Brown, and Rev. Alfred Manchester 
were named. 

Two tablets recently erected in the chapel 
were shown for the first time, one to the 
memory of Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., D.D., and 
the other to Rev. Theodore Parker. The 
president of the Association presented in a 
felicitous speech the Parker tablet, and Prof. 
Fenn presented the Ware memorial. 

The necrology for the year was then read 
by Rev. Samuel B. Stewart. Thirteen for- 
mer students of the school had died during 
the year, and of each one Mr. Stewart had 
an appreciative and discriminating word to 
say. The names of the members of the As- 
sociation recently dead is as follows: Joseph 
Henry Cross, ’29, born June 16, 1808, died 
August 18, 1906; William Henry Savary, ’60, 
born April 18, 1835, died Sept. 4, 1906; 
Edwin Smith Elder, ’69, born Dec. 12, 1837, 
died Oct. 13, 1906; John King Hastings, ’83, 
born Noy, 14, 1854, died Oct. 13, 1906; 
Franklin Ripley Allen, ’48, born March 10, 
1822, died Nov. 20, 1906; William Wells 
Newell, 63, born Jan. 24, 1839, died Jan. 
21, 1907; William Ganzhorn, ’71, born Sept. 
15, 1832, died Jan. 20, 1907; John Marshall 
Masters, ’52, born Feb. 8, 1827, died Jan. 
7, 1907; Everett Doughty Burr, ’o05, born 
Jan. 15, 1861, died Feb. 23, 1907; Samuel 
Russell Priest, ’68, born Dec. 29, 1836, died 
Feb. 22, 1907; William Moss Kerkhoff, 96, 
born May 29, 1866, died Nov, 14, 1906; 
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Daniel Bowen, ’59, born Feb. 4, 1831, died 
Jan. 1, 1907; Robert Possal Rogers, ’49, 
born Aug. 29, 1824, died April 26, 1907. 

The nominating committee then presented 
its report, the report was accepted, and the 
secretary instructed to cast one vote, and 
the following-named persons were declared 
elected to office for the year: president, Rev. 
George A. Thayer of Cincinnati; vice-presi- 
dent, Rev, Paul Revere Frothingham, Bos- 
ton; secretary, Rev. Roderick Stebbins, 
Milton, Mass.; executive committee, Rev. 
Edward Hale of Chestnut Hill and Rev. 
C. R. Eliot of Boston. 

A recess of five minutes was then taken, 
and, after the singing of a hymn by Henry 
Ware, Jr., the Association had the privilege 
of listening to an address by Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., on ‘The Second Refor- 
mation,” this reformation being the ascend- 
ency of the authority of the universal, moral, 
and spiritual sense in the nature of man. 

The meeting then adjourned. At one 
o’clock fifty-nine members of the Associa- 
tion, including their guests, sat down to 
dinner at the Harvard Union. President 
Spaulding presided, and after dinner made a 
brief address and introduced the speakers. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Spaulding 
spoke of the minister as a reader and student, 
and urged upon his hearers the need of de- 
voting themselves not so much to books con- 
cerned only with facts, but to books of the 
imagination, which he characterized as “‘lit- 
erature of power.” 

Prof. Fenn, Dean of the Divinity School, 
was then introduced, and began by saying 
that it was an inauspicious day for the school 
when Prof. Peabody resigned the office of 
dean, for his reputation and his ability were 
of incalculable value to the office. Never- 
theless, while Prof. Peabody was no longer 
officially dean, he was still a member of the 
faculty, and where Macgregor sits is the head 
of the table. 

Prof. Fenn said that the negotiations for 
the removal of Andover Theological Seminary 
to Cambridge had not terminated. Sug- 
gestions looking to this removal had been 
made, but had proved to be unsatisfactory 
to the Alumni of Andover and to many 
churches of the Trinitarian Congregational 
body; but a new board had been installed 
in charge of Andover’s affairs, and the sub- 
ject of removal to Cambridge would come 
before this new board as unfinished business. 

Mention was made of a half-course in 
Hymnody, to be given by Rev. F. L. Hosmer 
during the coming year. 

Prof. Fenn stated one of the present great 
needs of the school to be a course in training 
for the practical work of the ministry, prep- 
aration for meeting some of the practical 
problems that confront a young man the 
moment he enters upon parish work. Prof. 
Edward Hale had done a good part of such 
teaching, but he has now resigned, and the 
gap made by his resignation must be filled. 
The school must present the principles of 
religious education in a clear and convincing 
way. It should offer courses of able lectures 
on religious pedagogy. The reason that it 
has not done this is the lack of funds. Many 
people suppose that the school is wealthy 
enough, but exactly the opposite is the truth. 
The school must increase its income for the 
purpose of giving students what they can 
get at no other school. The need is for 
$200,000 to capitalize the deficit and to 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintians churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 


Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin, 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886, 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
tlt een emerson 


enable the school to go forward to the werk 
awaiting it. 

While Prof. Fenn was speaking, President 
Eliot of the university entered, and was 
greeted with applause and by the company 
rising. He was the next speaker, and was 
introduced by Mr. Spaulding as “the first 
American among living men.” President 
Eliot said that Prof. Fenn’s estimate of the 
needs of the school was too modest: a far 
larger sum was needed. He was tempted to 
ask himself why it was that the Medical 
School could receive a gift of $5,000,000 
while the Divinity School received but 
$100,000. His question was in line with 
many that he was constantly receiving, asking 
why Christianity had ceased to exert a strong 
influence in the United States, and what was 
the matter with the churches. He had given 
the subject much thought, and he was in- 
clined to answer the last question thus, 

All the churches are lingering among ideas 
which the thinking world has passed by. 
The teaching is, most of it, ohsolescent, if 
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not obsolete, for the thinking men of to-day. 
First there is the old idea of propitiation by 
_ sacrifice which prevails to a large extent. 


Second, there is the kindred idea of expia- 
tion, of which the Christian Church is full, 
but which is entirely foreign to the familiar 
experience of every-day life. ‘Third, that the 
sinner may give satisfaction to God by 
suffering punishment for his sin. Fourth, 
that personal salvation in another world is 
to compensate for misery in this, as a jus- 
tification for a continuation of evils in this 
world which result from man’s inhumanity 
to man. All these ideas come down from 
barbarous times, and the churches must get 
rid of them before they can exert the influ- 
ence they should. 

One teaching in the New Testament oc- 
cupies the whole field of religion for the 
younger generation. It is the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. Jesus was right then and 
is right now in naming first the priest who 
went by on the other side, and then the 
Levite. The youth of the present day 
think that the priest and the Levite still 
pass by the great evils of society. Youth 
is full of the idea of service now: it is not 
looking for salvation in the next world by 
rite or sacred symbol. The young genera- 
tion wishes to be of service to the men who 
fall among robbers. Each member of it 
wishes to contribute something direct and 
permanent to the good of the world. The 
Church needs to take hold of evils that afflict 
society, to go to the root of them, and take 
the root up. 

The company then sang “Alma Mater 
Veritatis,’ after which Mr. Horace Wadlin, 
librarian of the Boston Public Library, was 
introduced, and spoke of books as tools to 
help the minister solve the present-day prob- 
lems, and as instruments of spiritual quick- 
ening. He urged the minister to read his 
Bible, not simply as public exercise, but as 
private devotion. 

Mr. Abbot Peterson of the graduating 
class told in an interesting manner of the 
work of the Divinity Club, how it had in- 
augurated a series of lectures by eminent 
ministers upon the work of the ministry, and 
how the club had been instrumental in in- 
creasing the fraternal spirit in the school. 

Rev. Francis H. Rowley, D.D., of the First 
Baptist Church, Boston, said that never was 
the opportunity and the need of the ministry 
greater than it is to-day. There is the op- 
portunity that grows cut of that unsettled 
condition of faith resulting from science and 
Biblical criticism. There is also the oppor- 
tunity that grows out of the present indus- 
trial unrest. If God ever had need of proph- 
ets of eternal justice and righteousness as 
they apply to present conditions, he has need 
of them to-day. The heart of the whole 
message of Jesus lies in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Rev. 
Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel, Boston. 
He told of the recent association of the 
Chapel and the Harvard Divinity School, by 
which the same liberality in religion which 
had characterized both school and Chapel 
was secured to King’s Chapel in perpetuity. 
The Chapel has been seeking an established 
body of men, secure against attack, who 
would safeguard the religious freedom, the 
property, and the historic associations he- 
longing to it, and it had found such a body in 
the faculty of the Harvard Divinity School. 
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The title to the property and the endowment 
is placed in the hands of trustees, and the 
oversight of these trustees is given to the 
faculty of the Harvard Divinity School. 
The chapel is therefore guaranteed to the 
friends of religious liberty. 

After the singing of ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne” 
the meeting adjourned. 

RODERICK STEBBINS, Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Sunday-School World Ideas. 


Some time ago I referred to the flight of 
the American delegates across the ocean to 
Rome, where the great International Sun- 
day-School Convention was to be held. It 
seems to have been a success. Matters of 
this kind ought to interest our Unitarian 
Sunday-School workers, even though we are 
not participants. So I give place to the fol- 
lowing references to the matter. 

The outcome of the affair was a proposi- 
tion to have a Sunday-School Commission 
organized to make a tour round the world. 
One correspondent says: “It is proposed 
to leave New York in December, 1908, in 
one of the finest ships that can be chartered. 
The maximum number of delegates will be 
five hundred, of whom more than fifty are 
already booked. The vessel will pick up 
the British delegation at Gibraltar. The 
party will then proceed to Cairo, where a 
convention will be held, thence in turn to 
Colombo, Bombay, Shanghai, Korea, and 
Tokyo, returning by way of the Pacific to 
San Francisco. At each place a stay of at 
least one week will be made, and a State 
Convention held, to which all the Sunday- 
School workers and missionaries within easy 
reach will be invited. 

“The sanguine hope of the organizers is 
that the tour will culminate in a great inter- 
state gathering at Washington, when a 
scheme will be launched for raising ten 
million dollars for the world’s evangeliza- 
tion.” 

Another ‘‘world-wide” project accom- 
plished at the convention was the formation 
of a World’s Sunday-School Association to 
embrace every national and interstate union 
in the world. Of this association Rev. F. B. 
Meyer of England was elected the first 
president. It is proposed to obtain an act 
of incorporation which shall be registered 
in Great Britain and America, empowering 
the association to hold property and ad- 
minister funds. 


Among the most interesting features of | 


the session at Rome were the reports of the 
delegates from the different countries telling 
of Sunday-School conditions in those lands. 
“Tn Belgium there are only 2,300 scholars 
enrolled in the schools; in Tunis, 2,000; in 
Bulgaria, 3,000; in Spain, $6,500; in Egypt, 
11,391. 

“Tn many other countries the number in 
Sunday Schools is large, and the work is 
growing and developing at an astonishing 
rate. 

“In Japan there are 64,000 in the schools; 
in France, 67,000; in India, 300,000; 
in Germany, 900,000; in Great Britain, 
2,250,000 in Free-Church Schools, and | 
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7,000,000 altogether, but not all are affili- 
ated with the association. Last comes 
America with about 14,000,000,” 

In making his report Mr. William N. 
Hartshorn, the chairman of the International 
Executive Committee, said in part:— 

“T am to speak for the army of 14,000,000 
Sunday-School workers in the United States. 
Our God whom we worship is none other 
than the Lord God of Israel; our creed, the 
Sermon on the Mount; our practice, the 
twelfth of Romans; our spirit, that of the 
Christ; our purpose, that of service. Our 
vision for organized work in the township, 
the country, the State, the nation, and in 
the world will not-be realized till the isolated 
and discouraged school in every country 
has come into sympathetic and helpful re- 
lations to the Sunday Schools that have 
wise leadership. God is swinging wide open 
to the Sunday-School workers of the world 


the door of opportunity.’ 
The estimated population of the United States is 

Noro} (eae peters SRS Steen Mano on ose SiGHae ene) 
Children of school age, 5 to 18............-. 23,000,000 
Number of Sabbath Schools............-++- 150,000 
Number of officers and teachers. ............. 1,500,000 
Number of scholars: 220 j-4.002) ss eine eee aS OOO|OOO 
Total enrolment about. .. . . 14,000,000 


Per cent. of population enrolled in the United 
Siatessne eiieeaa easter ace eee 


17% 


There is no doubt that the Sunday-School 
movement is assuming large proportions in 
America specially. Let us hope the numeri- 
cal expansion will be matched by an equally 
conspicuous grading up of methods and 
standards, 

I call attention to the liberal feature of 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Pewder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is 1 Van Sice Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Marriages. 


In Cambridge, sth ult., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Richard 
Be bree: of Malden, and Ethel B. Mosher, of Cam- 
ridge. 

In Mendon, Mass., 18th ult., by Rev. Carl G. Horst. 
Raymond Barrows and Lulu Elizabeth Taft, both of 

endon. 
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GREENLEAF.—At Charlestown, June 23, Mary E. 
widow of James E. Greenleaf, and daughter of the late 
Paul Willard. in her seventy-sixth year. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS e 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 
“Undertaker Boston.” 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


eS 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
17 Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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the statement by Mr. Hartshorn, chairman 

of the International Executive Committee: 

“Our creed, the Sermon on the Mount.” 
Epwarp A, Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports and notices should be sent to 
her. During July the office will be open Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays from 9 to 1 and from 2 to 5.] 


The Significance of the Young 
People’s Movement. 


BY MR, CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


If I were to tell you in a sentence this even- 
ing what the Young People’s Religious Union 
meant to me in 1904-05, as its president, I 
should be tempted to say of it what a certain 
Uncle Remus once said of womankind, when 
he declared them to be “‘ Jes’ a trubbel an’ er 
satisfachshun all de time!” 

I take the liberty, however, to turn quite 
away from the past, that I may devote the 
closing minutes of our evening to a vision 
of the future, in its relation to the work and 
ideals of the Young People’s Movement. 

To me the young people’s societies stand 
prophetically for the coming type of relig- 
ious organization and religious expression. 
The priest versus the people, the minister 
for his people, the preacher to his people,— 
these are some of the well-known forms in 
which both the past and the present show 
us the organization of religious thought and 
worship. I challenge your attention this 
evening to the silent but sure evolution now 
in progress toward a more vital connection, 
as I believe, between the leaders and the led, 
—between those who express religious truths 
in word or action and those who listen or 
follow. 

This evolution is marked, first, by a steady 
increase in the laymanizing of the minister; 
and, secondly, by a steady increase in the 
ministerializing of the people. In other 
words, the minister of to-day is called upon 
as never before for an all-round practical 
efficiency and knowledge to match his tradi- 
tional spirituality, until his position has 
become the most difficult of all the profes- 
sions to fill satisfactorily, while on the other 
hand it is equally true that now, as never 
before, the people in the pews are called 
away from the mere receptive attitude to a 
militant interest and participation in the 
most varied forms of technically religious 
activity. 

As an extreme example on the ministerial 
side, I point you to the striking instance of 
one of our own former presidents, now a 
minister, devoting a part of his time to busi- 
ness, with the avowed purpose of deepening 
the truly religious life of his church; and on 
the other side to such a notice as this, which 
is from the bulletin of our Richmond 
church: ‘On Sunday, January 27, the ser- 
vices will be conducted by a layman.” 

Do you say that such instances are but 
sporadic, are but exceptions? ‘True, they 
are as yet but few and far between. ‘They 
are, however, believe me, quite in harmony 
with the line of development of the past 
century and prophecies of days to be! 

Look at the past one hundred and twenty- 
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five years! They have beer steadily forcing 
the minister to read science as well as theol- 
ogy, to read social life around him as well 
as Biblical history, to act in the living present 
among living men and women as well as to 
guide quiescently to a future state of bliss. 
And what has the century and a quarter 
not done for the broadening of the layman! 
The Sunday-schools, the Young People’s 
Societies, the Women’s Alliance (by what- 
ever name known), and, lastly, the Men’s 
Clubs now forming within the churches,— 
these show us in visible form the gradual,— 
the remarkable enlargement of specifically 
religious activity among the people. 

The corner-stones have been laid for the 
bridging of the gulf between the pulpit and 
the pews, and, when that bridge shall be com- 
plete, we shall be in a new era of spiritual 
energy, of broad and deep spiritual efficiency. 
Back and forth across that bridge will then 
pass freely a life current of thought and en- 
thusiasm which will radiate magnetic power 
to every department of life. 

Upon this’ vision of the future, my friends, 
the young people’s/societies throw an espe- 
cially illuminating light; for in them you see 
to-day the partial realization of this;distant, 
but not impossible, future. Let,me dwell 
for one moment on this point. In so far as 
our young people’s societies live up to their 
ideals,—the search for Truth, the spirit of 
Worship, and the final blossoming of both 
Truth and Worship in Setvice,—in so far as 
they strike after these ideals by individual 
thought and by individual willingness to 
express thought in word and in work, the 
Young People’s Unions are the type of the 
coming church, and of them we may say 
with perfect assurance, ‘‘The child is father 
to the man.” 

But, my good friends of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, we must not allow 
the fact, that we undoubtedly have a vision 
of high ideals, to blind our eyes to frequent 
and pajnful failure to approach as near to 
them as we should, Perhaps you have heard 
of Dr. Bellows’s witty reply to a fellow- 
passenger on the train one day, who, on dis- 
covering his ministerial-looking seat-mate 
to be a Unitarian, said: ‘‘A Unitarian! Yes, 
I believe I have heard of Unitarians before 
somewhere. Let me see, they’re a kind of 
Mormons, aren’t they?” ‘To which Dr. 
Bellows at once replied, ‘‘Well, I do believe 
they ‘sometimes consider themselves the 
Latter Day Saints!’’ Alas, every president 
of our National Union knows how far most 
of our young people’s societies are from 
realizing their possibilities! He has had to 
struggle against such frequent inefficiency in 
the officers appointed to keep the channels 
open between the local society and the 
broader circle of young people: he has had to 
hear so many tales of lukewarmness and 
fickleness and reluctance to “lead,” that at 
times he has almost felt like abandoning the 
effort for a living, breathing, confident, 
militant, inspired and inspiring generation 
of Unitarian young people. Such moments 
of shadow, however, always pass as the light 
again shines out over the work. I am sure 
I may say that one and all of us have come 
to the close of our year’s experience as ser- 
vant-at-large of the Unitarian young people, 
with deep appreciation of the work they are 
doing, and with the firm belief that they are 
destined to do better and better as the years 


| go by. 
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Fellow-members, in this most vital work 
for the,realization of Unitarian ideals in the 
growing minds and hearts of the young,— 
you who are,here this evening, and who by 
your very presence prove yourselves to be of 
those already keenly interested in the work 
which it is the great privilege of our young 
people to-day to help uphold and to help 
proclaim to the world, keep in mind, I pray 
you, for your constant inspiration, the far- 
reaching significance of your work, as the 
type toward which religious vigor is tending. 
In so far as we develop in ourselves individual 
willingness and individual power to be wit- 
nesses to the increasing actuality of our ideals, 
just in so far shall we be bringing more near 
the day when the Church as a whole shall be 
able to constitute itself in very fact a church 
“‘of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” and this, not by any lessening of 
spiritual depth or spiritual leadership, but 


Educational 
The Miccac Aller: pazghters ofthe late 
The Misses Allen wel-knows educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their Subsol for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. TP FARR, .Princif~al. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. ym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and_business. Poung boys in separate build- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Boston University 


Metropolitan advantages of every kind 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


Individual 


College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 19. 
New Building, Enlarged Facilities, including 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium. Next door 


to Public Library, one block from Art Museum. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


Sctiont of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. * 


Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 
School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 3. 


Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Street, 
Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
apararence, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c ren 

Children cared for in private famili 
inten nee private families in close relations 

Applications solicited from families within fo 
Boston, who will take children to board or free o 

Additional donations and 
meet increasing demands. 
BEE Seen: President ; 

lot, Sec’y m. H. Slocum, 73 

Parker B. Field, ies 

297 Tremont’ St., 


miles ef 
charge. 
bequests are maueh ne te 


Rev. C. 
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by raising up a spiritual power and passion so 
broadly among men and women that it will 
then be possible, as in our Unions it is now 
partially possible, to have efficient utterance 
of truth and leadership in worship without 
money and without price. 

Thus shall we be able to draw nearer to 
the kingdom of heaven here on the earth, 
and be indeed, all of us, closer followers of 
Jesus, who ‘“‘went about doing good, preach- 
ing everywhere, the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


a 


At the Union Church, Nahant, Rev. James 
De Normandie of Roxbury will conduct the 
Sunday morning service, July 7, at 11 A.M. 


At King’s Chapel, the Sunday morning 
service will be conducted, July 7, at 10.30 
AM. by Rev. W. W. Fenn of Harvard 
Divinity School. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, the Sunday 
morning service, July 7, will be conducted at 
11 A.M. by Dr. Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
vard University. 


Churches. 

Cuarcaco, [1L.—Third Unitarian Church: 
Resolutions have been passed by the congre- 
gation, regretting the causes that have com- 
pelled the resignation of the pastor, Rev. 
Fred Alban Weil, and testifying to his worth. 
“As our pastor,” the resolutions say, ‘‘his 
geniality of disposition, his zeal and devotion 
to the work of his office, and his unwearied 
activity have been conspicuous. His min- 
istrations in times of trial have been dis- 
tinguished by a superior elegance, Our 
young people have esteemed him with 
special favor, while his sermons have 
fully requited all the promise made by over 
four months of preliminary trial.” 


WIncHENDON, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. George W. Solley: Sunday, 
June 30, was celebrated as Memorial and 
Floral Sunday according to yearly custom. 
At this time Unity School joins with the 
congregation and choir at the regular morn- 
itfg service. The programme included special 
music by choir and school assisted by Miss 
Alice Spaulding of Leominster, violinist. 
The lesson work of the year was reviewed by 
the minister; presentation of attendance ban- 
ner; christening service, and the dedication 
of two memorial stained-glass windows: 
As a result of the interest awakened last 
year in the church by the Fortieth Anni- 
versary Celebration, two Tiffany windows 
have just been set in place. The first win- 
dow is in memory of Mr. and Mrs, Jonas 
Damon, two of the founders of the church, 
which is presented by their eight children. 
The other window is in memory of Rev. 
Charles H. Wheeler, the first minister of the 
church, 1866-88, and is presented by the 
C. H. Wheeler Guild, young people, and 
friends of the church, of whom there have 
been many contributors. Sunday, June 
30, is the nineteenth anniversary of the 
sad death of Rev. and Mrs. Wheeler. The 
windows are Tiffany’s best art, simple in 
design and unrivalled in color, which greatly 
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adds to the already beautiful stone Gothic 
church, This is the beginning of memorial 
windows to the founders of the church, 
more of which are expected at no distant 
date. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 

tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged..........ssccceecses cess 
June x. Junior Parish, Unitarian Church, West 
CWO, deccieaveisiccs see Riou eitysiem etsise les 


$12,008.98 


10.00 


3. Society in Rutherford, N.J..........+- 10.00 
4. Miss Elizabeth B. Thacher, Roxbury, 50.00 
4. M. H. Woolman, Cambridge.......... 3.00 
6. Society in Greeley, Col...:........2.-- 5.00 
7. Sunday-school, Society in Rockland... 2.50 
10. John W. Cartmel, New Orleans, La... 2.00 
TI, oClety in’ Braintree... eescecese soe 50.00 
ir. Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Wellesley, 500.00 
14. Dr. P. B. Clark, Madras, Tex.......... 1.00 
18. Meadville Theological School, as in- 
come of Brookes Fund.,............- 1,000.00 
18. Miss C. A. Peck, New Rochelle, N.Y., 2.00 
21. Levi Peake, Chateaugay, N.Y..... -.. 2.00 
28. F. M. Lupton, New York, N.Y....... 50.00 
28. Rev. weed. Savage, ‘‘in the name of 
Mrs.) Hackleyc.cclsesssscsccecenesce 6,169.39 
$19,865.87 


Francis H. Lincown, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dere and Chere. 


The bison lived in Europe in the time of 
the aurochs. It is on record that a herd of 
thirty aurochs were living in Poland in the 
year 1564. In 1627 a few half-domesticated 
aurochs were still in existence, but the race 
has since become extinct. The typical color 
of the aurochs was black, but there was a 
gray variety in Poland and a red one in 
Germany. 


A snail’s rate of travel was ascertained 
by experiments in Florence. Half a dozen 
snails were periitted to crawl between 
two ‘points 10 feet apart. Exact time was 
kept from the start to the finish, and thus 
the average pace was learned. The figures 
were then put into tables of feet,” yards, 
and furlongs, and it was found that it 
would take a snail exactly fourteen days to 
travel a inile. 


a 


DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. 4 Recent experiments in 
the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 

larger than the famous Quarter Grand). 4 It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. {It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 815 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Established 1823 


Catalogue upon request 
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Pleasantries. 


On one occasion a person entered Prof. 
Agassiz’s room with a picture which he de- 
sired to sell, denominated a “‘Bird’s-eye 
View of Cambridge.” The professor contem- 
plated it for a moment, lifted his eyes, looked 
at the vender of the picture, and said with 
his characteristic accent, ‘Well, I thank 
my God zat I am not a bird.” 


“I told that poor young. widow,” began 
Mrs. Nuritch, “that you’d give her boy 
work if’— ‘Well, I won't,” interrupted 
Nuritch. ‘‘She sent him to-day with a note 
that said, ‘I must find employment for my 
son, even if he works for a mere pittance.’ 
The nerve o’ her callin’ me a mere ‘pit- 
tance’!”—Philadelphia Press. 


Wilfrid Laurier was once on an electioneer- 
ing tour in Ontario, and, as the elections were 
bitterly contested, every effort was made to 
stir up race and religious prejudice. One 
day a Quebec Liberal sent this telegram to 
Sir Wilfrid: “Report in circulation in this 
country that your children have not been bap- 
tized. Telegraph denial.’ To this the prem- 
ier replied: ‘‘Sorry to say report is correct. 
I have no children.” —Manchester Guardian. 


At a recent banquet held in a room, the 
walls of which were adorned with many 
beautiful paintings, President Hadley of 
Yale was called upon to respond to a toast. 
In the course of his remarks, wishing to pay 
a compliment to the ladies present, designa- 
ing the paintings with one of his character- 
istic gestures, he said, ‘‘What need is there 
of these painted beauties, when we have so 
many with us at this table!’—Boston 
Herald. 


A successful school-teacher received a 
little lesson which taught her what Saint 
Paul probably meant by the “foolishness of 
preaching.” In the middle of a term a pupil 
left school, as the family was about to move. 
When the teacher said good-bye to the little 
girl, who had been an intelligent and well- 
behaved pupil, she felt moved to add a few 
words of advice. “Tf I never see you 
again,” she said, with much earnestness, ‘I 
hope you will never forget to do your best 
wherever you may be and whatever tasks 
you are called to perform: I hope you will 
always be an honest, upright woman, truth- 
ful and brave.” ‘Thank you,” said the 
little girl, her round, eager face upturned to 
her teacher, ‘‘and I hope you'll be the same.”’ 
Youth's Companion, 


Senator Hale met Senator Spooner one 
day when there was to be a night session of 
the Senate. Spooner explained that he had 
a dinner engagement that would keep him 
away. “‘Spooner,’’ remonstrated Senator 
Hale, gravely, ‘‘that isn’t the right spirit. 
We have an enormous quantity of work to 
do, and we must give up the pleasures at times 
for the duties our constituents have intrusted 
us to perform. We are needed here at our 
desks.” Senator Spooner thought it over 
and telephoned to Mrs. Spooner that he 
could not get to the dinner because of the 
night session. He told Mrs. Spooner to go 
and have a good time, and he remained at his 
desk until the Senate adjourned. When he 
reached home that night, he asked Mrs. 
Spooner if she had a good time. ‘Oh, de- 
lightful,’’ Mrs, Spooner replied. ‘‘ Who ‘took 
you in to dinner?” asked Spooner, ‘‘Sen- 
ator Hale,’’ Mrs, Spooner replied. 
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GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
8 IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 
Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Glin 8 others. 
Makers of Electric’ Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St.cor. West, 
Boston , Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jam. 1, 1906 cosssecccecscescccccee $40,702,691.55 
LPABILITIES 36,600,270.95 

$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in u- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D, F. APPEL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


- NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


C0ee Core eere sore sose cece cece 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


Has’ 


ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


Homelike Hotels 


Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes | ANd on Shores of 


$4 to $10 a Week Lake Champlain 


_ ‘Summer, Homes,” book of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to roo points on line of Central Ver- 
mont Ry., sent for 6c. stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., 360 Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 
daily from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


In Vermont 


SSS 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edit 

] ; ed 
Rev. Cuas.W.Wenprte. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 one 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, as Beacon 


*HURCH 
sARPETS 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PR 


658 WASHINGT 


AY 
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Yr wk RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 


Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, i 


and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 


Massachusetts 


desirable for girls with a tendency to’colds and 


throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 


> 


with photographs of the picturesque buildings — 


and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiile, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. - 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


127th year opens Sept. 11th, 1907. For catalogueand views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Princifal, Exeter, N.H. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
Koei op buenas Ue The By Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., 
.D., Springfie isitor. inf ti S 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, ALM. ‘Hondstnster. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N. ¥. 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800.00 
BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head Master 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Colle; i 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston: egennte 


&SONSCO. “2H 


ON ST. BOSTON. 


For | 


